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Marcia’s Education 


“Well enough in its Place” 


By ELEANOR MorRTON PARKER 


**T’ DUCATION’S well enough in its 

place. There ain't nodoubt about 
that; but when it comes to a man 
spendin’ everything he’s got, an’ mak- 
in’ a fool of himself to keep a little 
slip of a girl at college year after year, 
it's my honest opinion that he ain't al- 
together right ; an’ I say it even if that 
man is my brother. I'd like to know 
what use a woman's got for so much 
learnin’, anyway? Her place is to 
look after her house and keep her hus- 
band and children comfortable ; an’ I 
don’t see that Latin an’ Greek’ll help 
her to cook dinner or cure the baby of 
the croup.”’ 

John Gatewood thrust his hand a 
trifle deeper into his pockets and leaned 
against the side of the village post office 
with an air of relief. The dozen or 
more farmers, who met every Saturday 
afternoon to get their mail and exchange 
notes on the crops and the latest bit of 
neighborhood gossip, nodded approval. 
He wished them to clearly understand 
that, although ‘‘the Judge’’ was his 
brother, he disavowed all responsibility 


for his course, which to them was in- 
comprehensible. 

warrant he'll be sick enough of 
his bargain when he gets her home,”’ 
remarked Mr. Brown, the owner of the 
corner grocery. ‘It’s a different thing, 
her bein’ off there gettin’ prizes and 
diplomas an’ all kinds of stuff to tickle 
the judge, an’ him havin’ to live with 
her, day in an’ day out. Look at 
Mary Carr! She wasn’t away at school 
but six months; an’ didn’t she come 
back with her head full of nonsense, an’ 
thinkin’ herself too good to associate 
with anybody in town? I know how 
it'll be.”’ 

If a slender, graceful young woman, 
who was at that moment alighting at 
the nearest railroad station, ten miles 
away, could have heard these remarks, 
she would have been half amused, half 
vexed. Shewas, however, conscious of 


but one thing, that she was going home 
to her father after a long separation ; 
going home to cheer and bless his old 
age, to repay him for his years of loneli- 
ness and self-sacrifice. 
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To the plain people of the village, 
Judge Gatewood had always been some- 
what of a mystery. Born and reared 
among them, he had early developed 
tastes different from those of his kin- 
dred and companions; and, by dint of 
ceaseless labor, had succeeded in ac- 
quiring a fairly good education, and in 
rising, for a time, to local prominence 
in the profession of the law. 

Instead of selecting a wife from 
among the sturdy, industrious country 
girls around him, he married a_beauti- 
ful, fragile little creature from a neigh- 
boring town, who died a few years 
later, leaving him a tiny daughter, 
named for herself, Marcia. All the de- 
votion of his deep, quiet nature was 
given to the little girl ; and, from that 
day, he lived but for her. 

His one great determination was that 
she should have the best of educational 
advantages, and, as if responding to his 
wishes in this particular, as in all others, 
she developed a rare taste for study. 
When at the age of fifteen she was 
graduated from the academy of her 
mother’s native town, the judge laid be- 
fore her his ardent desire that she should 
enter a first-class college, and she ac- 
quiesced. 

The years that followed were lonely 
enough for him. Marcia’s long, affec- 
tionate letters and the reports of her 
rapid progress were almost his only 
solace. The advantages she was en- 
joying seemed in a measure to compen- 
sate for his own circumscribed youth. 

But now that she was coming home, 
the remembrance of past suffering was 
lost in the blissful thought of once more 
having her near him. His one regret 
was that he had not a more attractive 
home forher. The large, old-fashioned 
farmhouse, which had been in the fam- 
ily for several generations, was dingy 


and sadly out of repair, for from the 
day when first he sent Marcia to college, 
his fortune had begun to decline. The 
people had always regarded him as pe- 
culiar ; and that, in their eyes, was the 
culmination of folly and impracticability. 

Little by little he had slipped out of 
legal circles, until, when a year before 
Marcia’s graduation, the Pearson will 
case of local fame engaged the time and 
attention of every lawyer within the 
village and the neighboring towns, the 
judge found, to his mortification, that 
he had no part in it. 

There were no means left to defray 
the heavy expenses of Marcia’s last 
year, but to mortgage the old home, 
and that he cheerfully did, bringing the 
censure of the village heavily upon him. 

‘*Tt is the dearest old place in the 
world, papa, and I would not have it 
changed for anything,’’ said Marcia, 
running eagerly down the broad avenue 
between the rows of apple trees. ‘‘ Just 
to think! I am home at last, and what 
delightful times we will have!’’ she 
added, pressing her father’s hand. 

The judge smiled, in his rare, ex- 
pressive way. If there had been any 
lurking doubts in his mind as to how 
his daughter would adapt herself to her 
present surroundings, they had van- 
ished with that firm touch of her little 
hand. Shyly and with many misgiv- 
ings, the maidens of the village called 
to see Marcia in the days that followed 
her arrival. They had talked about 
her, made conjectures as to her looks, 
dress, and behavior, until they scarcely 
had the courage to face her. 

‘*T guess her clothes ’Il be so fine that 
we'll feel like running when we see 
her,’’ remarked one girl to her com- 
panion as they stood uneasily upon the 
veranda of the Gatewood house, hesi- 
tating to sound the heavy brass knocker. 
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Their surprise was great, when, a 
moment later, the young lady of the 
house herself opened the door, and 
ushered them into the airy sitting room. 

** You could have knocked me down 
with a feather,’’ one of them related af- 
terwards, ‘‘when I saw her lookin’ so 
cool and pretty in her little, plain mus- 
lin dress, and it wasn’t a bit hard to 
talk to her. She asked about our 
younger brothers and sisters, and wants 
us to teach lrer how to make strawberry 
preserves and go with her to hunt for 
flowers and ferns in the woods. And 
you just ought to see how she has 
touched up the old house. It doesn’t 
look like the same place. I believe the 
judge has wasted a sight of money on 
her, she is so plain and common spoken ; 
but she is mighty pleasant, there isn’t 
any doubting that.”’ 

. During the first months’ after Marcia’ s 
return home, she put all thought of the 
future aside and gave herself up to the 
pleasure which she found in her father’s 
society and in ministering to his wants. 
As September drew near, however, a 
cloud settled upon her brow. She 
dreaded to leave the old home so soon 
again, yet she felt it her duty to offer to 
replace by teaching the money that had 
been spent upon her education, and 
that she knew could be so illy spared. 
The judge noted with pain the change 
in her manner and countenance and at- 
tributed it to discontent with their quiet 
life and homely ways. Happily for both 
their suspense was not of long duration, 
for they had a talk in which everything 
was made clear, and Marcia’s heart felt 
as light as that of a little child when 
her father assured her that he would 
rather have her near him than for her 
to earn vast sums of money, ‘‘and,’’ he 
added, with a kiss, ‘‘ 1 want you for my 
own little teacher.”’ 


As time passed, slowly but surely 
Marcia gained the hearts of her rela- 
tives and friends. They saw with ad- 
miration her unfailing filial devotion, 
how she gave herself up as much as he 
would permit to her father’s pleasure, 
reading with him, explaining difficult 
passages, seeing to the household and 
preparing dainty dishes for the table. 

If there was to be a wedding, it was 
Marcia who was wanted to add the 
finishing touches to the bride’s costume, 
direct the decoration of the church, and 
suggest the bill of fare for the feast. If 
there was sickness or trouble, no one 
could do such gentle, helpful things or 
offer such comforting words as Marcia, 
for, as much as she was occupied with 
home affairs, she found leisure to use 
her gifts for those less favored. 

By graceful tact and _ persevering 
efforts, she gradually gained influence 
over the girls in the village, and almost 
unconsciously they imitated her. From 
them she learned many useful lessons 
in cooking, sewing, and raising flowers, 
while they lost their taste for cheap, 
gaudy finery, gossiping, and novel read- 
ing. Mothers noted with joy that their 
daughters took more interest in home, 
were more fond of their little brothers 
and sisters, and seemed in less of a hurry 
to marry than formerly. 

All loved Marcia, all gave her due 
credit for what she had done ; but to 
every mind in the village except that of 
Judge Gatewood himself, Marcia was 
in one respect a complete failure. The 
people were of the unanimous opinion 
that the judge had failed to give his 
daughter the education which he had 
attempted. 

‘*Marcia is a mighty sweet, helpful 
little creature,’’ Mrs. Brown remarked 
to her next door neighbor; ‘‘but I 


never have gone back on my conclusion 
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that the judge made a mistake, and a 
big one. She can't play the organ and 
sing ; she can’t draw and paint, and 
I'd like to know where her fine educa- 
tion comes in. She just hasn’t any 
turn that way. Poor child ! it ain’t her 
fault ; but the judge had as well kept 
her at home all these years and saved 
his money and his practice too ; and,’’ 


lowering her voice, ‘‘I do believe if it 
hadn't been for all this college nonsense 
Jim Waterson would have married her ; 
and any girl in town would be glad 
enough to get him, for he is rich and 
handsome.”’ 

Marcia had been at home a year and 
a half. The judge’s happiness was 
again shadowed by another trial in the 
famous will case in which he had no 
part. Funds were very low, and the 
future looked gloomy. Marcia ran up 
behind her father, kissed him and 
dropped a letter into his lap. Opening 
it he read as follows :— 


Miss Marcia GATEWOOD. 


Dear Madam : \ take pleasure in informing you 
that your story, entitled ‘‘ The Singing School 


T is evident to friends of the public 

school, in all sections of this coun- 
try, that there should be a more com- 
plete, better organized co-operation of 
the home with the school. The school 
is a free institution, created and sup- 
ported for the benefit of the children— 
to prepare the youth of the land for the 
duties of citizenship; to make the best 
institutions of society self-perpetuative 
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at Pineville,’? has won the first prize of three 
thousand dollars, for which I send check to-day. 
Congratulating you upon your success, I am, 
Yours truly, 
THE EDITor. 


When the news was spread over the 
village, every one sought the judge 
rather than Marcia to offer their con- 
gratulations. ‘‘ We thought the judge 
was a fool all these years,’ exclaimed 
honest Mr. Brown, ‘‘and here we were 
so ignorant that we didn’t have sense 
enough to know how smart he was.”’ 

An appeal was taken on the will case, 
and when it came up again Judge Gate- 
wood was the principal lawyer. 

Jim Waterson sought the hand of 
Marcia in marriage, but learned to his 
surprise that she did not expect to leave 
her father for years to come. 

‘*Shall we go away, little daughter, 
and begin life anew?’’ asked Judge 
Gatewood one morning, looking up 
from his paper. 

‘“No, indeed,’’ answered Marcia, 
throwing her arms around his neck, 
‘**T would not leave this dear old place 
for anything.”’ 


The Home and the Public School 


In their Mutual Relations 


By Henry G. WILLIAMS 


(Superintendent of Schools, Marietta, O.) 


by properly maturing the individual 
and civilizing the race. With this 
weighty matter the public school is 
charged. To the teacher and to the 
school officer this great end may be 
seen as the true goal ; but ends always 
require means, and if the means be not 
furnished the end will remain only an 
ideal without possibility of realization. 
In this country those who govern, or 
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operate the machinery of civic institu- 
tions, obtain their authority and power 
through the consent of the governed. 
When an institution ceases to grow and 
embody the best thought of the people, 
it is destroyed and a more representa- 
tive institution springs up from its 
ruins. So with institutions established 
above the heads of the people and be- 
yond the thought of the age; their roots 
are in the clouds and lack the nourish- 
ment which the common life of a lower 
stratum can give. 

Pedagogy has within recent years en- 
larged its horizon and taken in new 
laws of pedagogic thought. In order 
that this enlarged sphere of the school 
be not obliged to contract, but that it 
may ever expand, it is necessary that 
those who support the school see the 
end in view and have faith in the insti- 
tution to accomplish that purpose, or 
end. In other words, the home must 
encourage and support the school. 

But how can the home do this? By 
enlarging its view in proportion to the 
constantly enlarging sphere of the 
school. The public school is the peo- 
ple’s free college, and in it every citizen 
should have an abiding interest. Pa- 
trons of the school should know what 
it is doing or attempting. The public 
school should be closely scrutinized 
and criticised by its most intelligent 
supporters—it always has an abundance 
of adverse criticism from the other class 
of supporters and from non-supporters. 
Let the calcium light of truth shine 
upon every dark corner. Commend 
where commendation is deserved, cen- 
sure where censure will be wholesome, 
and see that you raise a new shrine for 
each one you would tear down. 

Unless the patrons know the school, 
what it is doing and what it should be 
doing, they cannot justly criticise it. 


There can be no school without the 
home, and no home without the school. 
Co-operation is the word—roll it along. 
Let it resound throughout the land. 
Parents must learn to know that they 
owe a greater duty to the school than 
merely to send their children with regu- 
larity and promptness and to help pay 
the teacher. Promptness and sincerity 
in these matters are to be commended, 
but duty does not cease there. Parents 
need to know what their children are 
doing in the schoolroom, and what is 
being done for them. Comparatively 
few parents ever visit the schools. They 
have various reasons for this. Gener- 
ally it is not because they are not friendly 
to the school. Often they feel that 
their coming would be an interruption 
to the school work. Usually the par- 
ents are not acquainted with the teacher, 
and many hesitate to call upon one who 
is an entire stranger. But the way to 
get acquainted is to call. The teacher 
will gladly welcome any parent who 
comes with a message of co-operation 
and in the spirit of a helper, even though 
it be to criticise. There is a vast dif- 
ference, remember, between criticism 
and fault-finding. The true teacher 
welcomes suggestions that will enable 
her to know her pupils better, and thus 
to come nearer their individual needs 
through their individual characteristics. 

It follows, then, that parents should 
visit the schools. Teachers, school offi- 
cials, the religious, secular, and educa- 
tional press should encourage visitation. 
Teachers and parents need to know each 
other better. Many sad blunders would 
be saved if they could have their con- 
ferences before the threatening storm- 
cloud bursts instead of afterwards. Many 
of the misunderstandings between pupil 
and teacher and teacher and parent 
would not occur if each could profit by 
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the knowledge and experience of the 
other in dealing with the child. Not 
only would the pupil’s respect for the 
teacher be greatly increased, but paren- 
tal control would also be strengthened 
by this sincere co-operation. So long 
as children hear their teachers severely 
criticised at home, and are permitted to 
contribute largely to the discussion, 
just so long may we expect the teacher 
to accomplish the least possible good. 

There is another side to this question, 
however. Some teachers no doubt de- 
serve severe criticism, but none deserve 
it in the way above described. No one 
can uphold the nagging teacher. No 
one can really support the teacher who 
is constantly scolding. Children can- 
not love a teacher of this kind. Such 
an one should immediately reform or 
give way to one who can, first of all, 
control herself. Parents should speak 
plainly in such cases, but in all frank- 
ness and in the spirit of a friend. The 
weakness of such a teacher should not 
be discussed with, nor in the presence 
of, the children. 

Above all, the teacher of a primary 
school should have a heart full of sym- 
pathy, a will characterized by firmness, 
a sweet, sunny disposition, be happy 
and cheerful in countenance and dress, 
and remember at all times that she was 
once a child, when she spoke as a child, 
thought as a child, and acted as a child. 
She must have the power to see herself 
as thechildren see her. She must have 
the power to see the child’s difficulties 
as the child sees them. If a primary 
teacher, especially, have not these qual- 
ities she should seek them at once ; 
failing to find them, she should seek a 
position more nearly suited to her qual- 
ities of mind and heart. 

The hope of this great republic is in 
her free public schools. The school, 


therefore, deserves the careful, consci- 
entious thought of every citizen. Whose 
children are these tripping along to 
school day afterday ? Are they nearer 
to the heart of the teacher or to the heart 
of the parent? Who gives their intel- 
lectual and moral well-being the most 
thought and care? Who is most con- 
cerned in the future well-being of these 
children? Whose children are they— 
the parents’ or the teachers’ ? 

The parent should not only encour- 
age the teacher and assist her in every 
way possible, but should also lead the 
child to see that the school is a sort of 
community whose advancement will 
depend upon the advancement of the 
children as_ individuals. The child 
should see that whatever he needs most 
will also advance the interests of this 
community of which he is an important 
factor. He should see that every back- 
ward step he takes injures and retafds 
the progress of the community as a 
whole. He should see that others have 
the same rights as himself. He should 
be led to realize the necessity for au- 
thority and to respect it. The parent can 
assist in this. It is out of a common life 
that come the truest, noblest aspirations 
ofa people. By common life I mean the 
collective aspirations of a people — not 
the sum ofthe sudden flights of a gifted 
or favored few. This broad, humani- 
tarian view of life can be fostered in no 
place better than in the public school, 
when the teacher’s authority is respected 
and when it is known that the parent 
and teacher are working together for 
the common good. To lift a nation to 
a loftier view is to lift this totality of 
being. A few spasmodic efforts of a 
few spasmodic patriots do not make a 
patriotic people. 

But where have we an opportunity 
to share life in common — to participate 
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in areal community life? Is it in soci- 
ety? Let us remember the almost fatal 
barrier between the rich and the poor ; 
between the educated and the illiterate; 
and between the races. What would 
be the result if only the ‘‘ favored few’’ 
should be entitled to the distinction 
culture brings? Such a theory is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the idea of com- 
munity life. Is it to be found in poli- 


tics? Certainly not, with all its cor- 
ruption, selfish gain, and demagogism. 
Is it in religion? Community of faith 
is hardly to be found in any country. 
Where, then, can life be shared in com- 
mon? The public school is the one 
grand agency at work to foster the com- 
mon life—it is the one grand _institu- 
tion in which community of interests is 
possible, 


Bank Accounts 


Especially in their Relation to Women and Children 


By CLARA HATHORNE SHAW 


1 newspaper joke-writers have for 
so long made of women’s manage- 
ment of their bank accounts a stock 
subject, that it was a relief not long 
ago to hear asirmilar story about a man. 
The young fellow had just been gradu- 
ated from one of the leading scientific 
schools in the East. He was a promis- 
ing young architect and was soon estab- 
lished in an office, hoping, of course, for 
a career. When his first salary was 
paid him, his father, being very business- 
like, suggested that he start a bank ac- 
count and begin at once to save some- 
thing each month. The son did not 
object, but, as he was more dreamy than 
practical, the father, in order to get 
him started, had first to get the book 
and explain its use before he could give 
over the affair into his son’s hands. 
Surely with a college education the son 
could manage the rest, he thought. 
Soon, however, to his utter amaze- 
ment, notice was given him that the 
account was overdrawn, and as the son 
paid no attention to the fact, the bank 


felt it had a right to apply to the father. 
When the son was interviewed he didn't 
seem to think anything was amiss. 
‘Why, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ I believe they 
did send me word several weeks ago, 
but I thought I'd leave it until some 
day when I wasdownthat way. It was 
only a dollar anda half,’’ and he turned 
back to his drawing utterly uncon- 
scious that there was anything irregular 
in such a proceeding. 

Of course it is no wonder that both 
boys and girls are unbusiness-like when 
they are never taught anything about 
the value of money or how to handle it. 
They may know that banks exist, but 
they know nothing about the place a 
bank fills in the business world, or of its 
workings. They wouldn’t know how 
to make a deposit, or where to indorse 
a check, or how to keep their own check 
book in order. They may have heard 
of investments, but they have no prac- 
tical ideas on the subject, so that they 
could even invest their own money. 


They don’t know what it means to say 
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that stocks are above par, and they 
would not have .e slightest idea in re- 
gard to the prudence of selling or hold- 
ing on to their stocks at certain times. 

To many it may seem unnecessary 
that children should know about such 
things, but the time has come when 
they should be given practical informa- 
tion of this kind. To most of them 
money has no value beyond the fact 
that it brings what they want. Many 
do not even realize that money is the 
source of this luxury when all they do 
is to order the thing they wish, charge 
it, and never give any further attention 
to the cost or how it is paid for. 

Every child, girl or boy, should be 
taught the true value of money. And 
by this is not meant either of the two 
extremes,— that money is the source of 
all evil, or that to have great wealth is 
the highest aim in life since it is the 
source of all pleasure. 

The child, as soon as he is old enough, 
should know a good deal about the 
financial standing of his family, actually 
and comparatively. He should know, 
if the father is wealthy, that luxurious 
use of money should bring not only 
additions to his own happiness, but 
added pleasures to his friends who are 
not so bountifully supplied. But he 
should be taught the difference between 
extravagant spending or giving and 
what is sensible and generous. 

The son of the wealthy man should 
know just as well as the son of the 
poorer man what the reasonable cost of 
an article is, and when it gets to be 
false pride to have a thing because it 
costs more. It certainly would make 
the economic problems of this country 
less difficult to solve if people as a whole 
could be taught that it is senseless to 
pay five dollars for a hat in one store 
when its equal in quality can be bought 


for three-fifty at a less stylish establish- 
ment, or that the three-dollar shoe from 
the plain shop wears as well as the six- 
dollar shoe from the store where a boy 
in livery opens the door. 

Then, too, the sons and daughters of 
less wealthy men should realize how far 
the money they have must go, and why. 
They should be taught that there is a 
skill in buying economically, in appear- 
ing well on a small income. They 
should learn to appreciate the fact that 
the greatest happiness does not always 
come with the greatest wealth. 

Just how all of this is to be done is of 
course the question. There are so many 
different kinds of human nature. The 
indulgent, not too wealthy, father, has 
so often to deal with a reckless son, 
who is a thoughtless spendthrift, while 
the reasonable son has so often a miserly, 
wealthy father. In neither case can the 
one understand the nature of the other. 
But even in a case where there is com- 
mon sense on both sides, much time 
and attention on the part of the parent 
is necessary, if a child is to have profit- 
able training of this kind. 

The general method of teaching boys 
or girls the use of money is to give 
them a suitable allowance when they 
have reached what may be called years 
of discretion. With the allowance any 
oversight on the part of the parent 
ceases. Probably before, the child has 
had everything done for him, his every 
wish gratified, and as a usual thing the 
allowance isn’t as much as has been 
spent on him formerly. The result is 
that he begins to draw on his allowance 
without any thought of the morrow, 
and, at the end of the first summer, 
there is no reserve fund with which to 
buy the necessary supplies for the win- 
ter. The boy then adopts one of two 
courses. He will economize by not 
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getting an overcoat, thinking he won't 
mind, and an attack of pneumonia will 
result. Or he will have the coat with 
other things charged, thinking he will 
save enough in a few months to pay his 
bill. But by the first of the year he 
hasn't saved, and in despair he tells his 
father of his debts. And the father 
having a horror of unpaid bills, or not 
wishing his son’s name to be tarnished, 
will settle the accounts as a New Year’s 
gift. Although the boy may start out 
with the best resolutions, the same thing 
will probably be repeated the next year. 

This may sound exaggerated, but it 
is what happens nine times out of ten 
with the average girl or boy. Of 
course, sometimes, if they are clever, 
they manage to earn the extra money ; 
but as a usual thing, if they do, they 
are so pleased with their own energy 
that they feel they can allow themselves 
a few extra indulgences, so that, if in 
the end they finally come out even, 
they are fortunate, but they will not 
have learned a thing about the prin- 
ciple of saving. 

Since the handling of money must 
come more or less into the life of every 
one, there is no reason why children 
should not be taught how to handle 
money as well as how to read and 
write. The following example will 
show how it was done in one family. 
The people were not poor, but they 
were not able to live without being care- 
ful. Their home was an old-fashioned 
place in the center of a square, the re- 
mainder of which was built up with 
small cottages. The one luxury which 
they had, and which was denied their 
neighbors, was the ability to keep cows, 
so that their table was bountifully sup- 
plied with milk and cream, and much 
was left to spare. This the neighbors 
were glad to buy, as it was much better 


than could be had from the milkmen. 
The income from this was used for what- 
ever was necessary around the house, and 
one winter it was put into the hands of 
the youngest daughter, to use as she 
deemed best. The first time she went 
to the bank, some one went along to 
show her about deposit slips, the account 
book, and later the check book. After 
that she managed it herself, going every 
little while to make deposits and to 
have her account book balanced at 
proper intervals. 

In the mean time; as the account grew 
in size, she expended the money, with 
a little oversight from her mother, on 
household goods. One month, per- 
haps, a room was papered, another time 
a new carpet was sent home, and agaia 
fresh shades appeared at the windows. 
The bills were charged in her name, 
and she attended to their payment. So 
by the time the winter was over she 
could marfage the money as well as 
anyone could have done. Besides this, 
her judgment had been so often de- 
ferred to that she felt more interest in 
home affairs than ever before. 

No doubt boys and girls generally 
would be more interested in their homes, 
if, apart from the errands they are called 
on to run, they could be made to feel 
that they were of more vital impor- 
tance in the home, or that they could 
add to the family comfort. Not that 
they should be spoiled, or that their in- 
terests alone should be consulted, as 
too often happens. But surely they 
could be made to feel that the success 
of their home was largely dependent 
on them. 

Training such as this is only half 
of what might be done. Why shouldn't 
children be taught to invest money well ? 
For instance, if a father would give his 
son one share of bank stock, let him 
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collect his own interest, watch the rise 
and fall in value, decide, of course with 
advice, as to the wisdom of selling it, 
how much better that boy would be 
fitted for responsibility which must in- 
evitably be his some day. 

One boy had a pig of his own. He 
raised and fattened it, feeding it himself 
every day, and then when spring came 
sold it when pork was at the highest. 
One girl of twelve had a ticket in a 
Woman's Exchange, and_ regularly 
made cake and candy for sale. With 
what she made she bought stock in a 
coal mine. Later the stock was doubled; 
at her father’s advice, part of it was 
sold and with that money she was able 
to take a long trip which otherwise she 


could never have enjoyed. It is need- 
less to say that both the boy and girl 
knew more of the value of their money, 
having earned it, than if they had got it 
without any effort of their own. 

It would seem that the father of a fam- 
ily owes training of this kind to his chil- 
dren as much as the mother owes them 
the teaching of manners. The time is 
past when girls need to know only how 
to sew, or when the boy can wait until 
he is through college before he learns 
the first principles of business. There 
are too many livings to be made, there 
are too many failures in the business 
world, there are too many odds to be 
fought against, not to make training of 
this kind part of every child’s education. 


Domestic Appliances—II 


As Personally Observed in Foreign Lands 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


ABOR-SAVING machines of all 

sorts were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from our Florentine kitchen. Of 
course there were many that would have 
been utterly useless to the natives, as 
their kitchen methods are so different 
from ours. Where all bread, raised 
or quick, was bought from the baker, 
there was no need for bread pans or 
biscuit cutter, jigging irons or pastry 
boards. For the same reason there 
was no rolling pin, nor were there cake 
tins or pie plates. 

The lack of all these we could readily 
understand. It seemed more singular 
to find none of the simple adjuncts by 
which toil is lightened to the American 
housewife. For instance, there were 
no egg-beaters and no cream whips. 
When we wished whipped cream, — 


and it was used frequently in our des- 
serts,— we were obliged to send to the 
dairy for the amount of panna montata 
that was required. Although a mince 
was a common dish, I never saw a 
patent meat-chopper in Italy. They 
were apparently as unknown as double 
boilers, steamers, roasters, and the like. 
Our fresh butter came daily in pretty 
little prints, so there was no need for 
paddles to form the butter into balls, 
but I doubt if they could have been 
found in Florence if needed. 

As mentioned in the previous paper, 
all the cooking utensils were of copper. 
There were perhaps a few exceptions 
to this rule in the form of such articles 
as a gridiron or a tin pail, but I never 
saw a utensil made of agate iron or any 
of the cognate material common with 
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us. Not even the blue saucepans with 
the porcelain linings that have been in 
our home shops for years had found 
their way to our Italian kitchen. 
Besides the tin-lined copper casse- 
roles, there were two or three dishes of 
earthenware that would stand the heat 
and in which eggs and a few other 
things were cooked over the charcoal 
fire. The plates from which we ate 
were made hot in front of the open 
fire in the dining room, a plate-warmer 
being an unknown luxury. I would 
be afraid to say how many platters our 
cook broke, trying to heat them over 
the direct blaze or the red-hot coals in 
the kitchen stove. Finally we per- 
suaded her that immersion in hot water 
was a better method for warming, and 
thus stopped the wholesale destruction. 
The most satisfactory explanation of 
the absence of many cheap labor-saving 
appliances from Italian kitchens is found 
in the very heavy duties charged upon 
all imports. The government, not con- 
tent with placing upon so necessary an 
article as sugar a tax that brings the 
price up to eighteen cents a pound, 
raising the cost of coffee to fifty cents a 
pound, and of kerosene to twenty cents 
a quart, makes salt and tobacco gov- 
ernment monopolies, taxes chocolate, 
English jams, honey, biscuit, and the 
like, and also lays its heavy hand upon 
everything in the line of luxuries or 
conveniences manufactured out of the 
country. The transportation of such 
articles from England or America nat- 
urally increases their price, but this ad- 
dition would not stand in the way of 
their sale were it not for the duties that 
render it necessary to charge so much 
for the goods that they can be bought 
only by the wealthy. When to the 
drawback of expense is added the easy- 
going nature of the Italian, which in- 


clines him to be content with what he 
has and to ask for nothing better than 
that which satisfied his ancestors, it is 
easy to account for the primitive man- 
ner in which cookery is prosecuted. 

If we missed from our Florentine 
kitchen many things that were a matter 
of course to us at home, we certainly 
found others as strange to us as the 
most astonishing Yankee invention 
would be to an Italian. The bottles in 
which milk, wine, and oil were brought 
were curiosities in themselves. Of late 
a few of these straw-covered, oddly- 
shaped fiasch? have found their way to 
this country, but there is little prob- 
ability that they will ever come into 
common use here. In Italy they are 
the only bottles seen with the exception 
of a few that have come from other 
lands with contents of beer, wine, and 
the like. 

The fasco is in universal use. In it 
the milk comes from the dairy in the 
morning, its only stopper a green vine- 
leaf rolled into aloose plug. The cream 
comes in a much smaller bottle of the 
same pattern. If you buy a measure 
of wine, it also is sent home in one of 
the big-bellied, thin-necked faschi, half 
enclosed in basket work. Salad oil is 
delivered in a similar bottle, and kero- 
sene, too, unless you have practiced 
economy by purchasing it in a large 
tin, containing thirteen and a half liters 
and costing twelve francs. Even co- 
logne or spirits may be purchased in 
small, ornamented /asch7, and there 
come wee ones decorated with gay cords 
and bobbing tassels, for gifts or favors. 
Perhaps the best description to give of 
the fiasco in general is to say that it 
approximates the form of a créme de 
menthe bottle with the body a trifle 
more elongated. 

Another unusual object to us was the 
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scaldino, which resembles an earthen — 


pot with a bail of the same ware. In 
this receptacle, which is fireproof, are 
put live coals, and the heat from them 
serves to warm the feet or fingers of the 
antique crones who tend shops or act as 
caretakers at the galleries, or perform 
anv of the other small tasks turned over 
to old women. Sometimes the sca/dino 
is held in the lap while the old creature 
warms her skinny, knotted fingers, 
but, if her feet are chilled, she tucks 
them up on the edge of the sca/dino, 
wraps her skirts about them and toasts 
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were turned down, the ¢radicolo placed 
in the bed, and the covers drawn up 
and tucked around it. When the hour 
for retiring came, the linen sheets had 
lost their damp chill, and even the 
blankets and mattress had gained a 
warmth that lasted well into the night. 
This was no slight comfort in_half- 
warmed rooms, where stone walls and 
floors acquire heat slowly and lose it 
rapidly as soon as the fires are per- 
mitted to die down, 

Mention has been made of the sin- 
gular facility the Italian stoves possess 


her toes in comfort. The sca/dino is a 
boon to anyone affected with cold feet, 
and that is a trial escaped by few who 
spend a winter in Italy, the land of stone 


case in all apartments, perhaps, but 


( 
in giving out a minimum of heat and a 
maximum of smoke. This is not the 
ours was especially remarkable for the , 


or brick floors and thin carpets,— or 
none at all. 

We found there was still another use 
for the sca/dino, and one which appealed 
to us strongly. Often we had won- 
dered what could be the use of the 
curious frames we saw hanging over the 
doors of the shops where household 
goods were for sale. These strange 
objects looked like large bird cages of 
very open mesh. They were made of 
thin, flat strips of wood, resembling 
barrel hoops, but not so thick, and open 
at the bottom. In shape they were 
almost the same as the small wire cov- 
ers used at home to protect dishes from 
flies, although much larger. Finally, 
after long speculation and many _ in- 
quiries, we learned that by means of a 
trabicolo, as it was called, aided by a 
scaldino, we could attain a pitch of de- 
licious comfort only equaled by that 
imparted by the warming pan of our 
grandmothers. About an hour before 
bedtime, the sca/dino was filled with live 
coals and hung in the /vadico/o from an 
inverted hook attached to the inside of 
the top of the latter, The bedclothes 


poverty of its heating arrangements. 
There were one or two open stoves, 
something like the American Franklin, 
that burned tolerably well, but there 
was one remarkable construction in the 
drawing room which was the trial of 
our lives. It seemed to consist of a 
sheet-iron stove, of the air-tight variety, 
surrounded by an outer casing of stucco, 
This was 
profusely decorated with bronze gild- 


or some other composition. 


-ing, and was admirably fitted to retain 


all the heat emitted from the fire in its 
inner chamber. If we desired to raise 
the temperature of the room even a 
little, we had to be prodigal in our use 
of formi, as well as of wood, and to pile 
pint innumerable into the stove’s in- 
satiable maw before we could obtain a 
suspicion of heat. After we had plied 
the monster with fuel for one hour and 
a half or two hours, the room became 
tolerably comfortable. The price of 
continued warmth was eternal vigilance 
and reckless extravagance. 

Even in Florence, there were some 
real open fireplaces. In these the logs 
were piled on andirons, as in the home 
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land, and made veritable inglesides. 
But these were rare luxuries, hardly 
found except in the homes of Amer- 
icans who had made Florence their res- 
idence long enough to gather about 
them a circle of American comforts. 

A brief apprenticeship to the ordinary 
open or closed stoves of the country 
was enough to reconcile the stranger to 
a little air-tight stove, familiarly known 
as ‘‘a pig.’’ This was a thick, rather 
short cylinder of sheet iron, mounted 


” 


on four legs, and bearing a droll like- 
ness to the animal for which it was 
named. In it could be burned wood or 
form, and although, like most air-tight 
stoves, it was either red-hot or stone- 
cold, it would yet, when fairly under way, 
very quickly warm a room to the hab- 


Mothers in 


itable point. Even with its propensity 
to devour fuel ruthlessly,—a distress- 
ing tendency in a place where wood is 
about as dear as bread,— it was prefer- 
able to the only other heating contriv- 
ance of the kind with which I became 
acquainted. This last was a small stove 
that burned coke. Its fire had but two 
stages of existence. In the first it was 
burning redly, as the result of the most 
assiduous attention. In the second, it 
was dead out. As it could only be re- 
kindled by emptying the stove — a sheet 
iron cylinder set on end—and _ begin- 
ning, de novo, by laying a foundation of 
live coals upon which to place the 
superstructure of coke, it may be judged 
that as a heating apparatus it had little 
popularity. 


Council—I] 


In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


Our Boys’ Instincts and Habits 
By SARAH E. Hovey 
HILDREN are exacting little crea- 
tures ; their wants are of the ut- 
most importance and demand imme- 
diate attention. When my boy of six 
rushes into the room for a toy or some 
object beyond his reach, or a request 
that cannot be immediately granted, | 
notice that my delay in attending to 
him is reciprocated by him, and the next 
time I require service it takes a little 
longer for him to start about it than is 
necessary ; that is, I do not get prompt 
obedience. 

Dr. Gulick has told us that Instinct 
is the material out of which the whole 
psychic life is constructed ; also, it is an 
inborn disposition to certain activities, 


and manifests itself in impulses that are 
directed to the attainment of specific 
ends. 

These inherent tendencies or instincts 
predetermine in large measure the his- 
What are these im- 
pulses that come to the children, and 


tory of each life. 
when do they come? The impulse to 
cry, either with or without tears, came 
early and has been persistently carried 
out. Then followed the impulse to 
develop strength and muscle by exer- 
cise, the perception of things present to 
their senses, and an impulse to express 
the thought by smile or word. All 
children love companionship ; even the 
baby shows manifestations of delight 
and tries to welcome the coming of dif- 
ferent members of the family. This is 
the social instinct ; and the most inter- 
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esting thing to a little boy or girl is an- 
other little boy or girl. 

As these instincts and activities organ- 
ize and become a part of the self, they 
are called habits ; and I know that our 
boys are fast forming those habits that 
will last them through life. Can we 
mothers save our children from those 
impulses and activities from which come 
evil habits so common among people 
of all ages — laziness, procrastination, 
slovenliness, faithlessness, and other 


forms of wrong-doing — and encourage 
the striving for those activities from 
which come habits that tend toward 
righteousness, industry, thrift, punctu- 
ality, neatness, accuracy, self-denial, 
truthfulness, gentleness, and courage — 
which qualities make it possible for the 
child to realize any ideal of character he 
may set up? 


Reproof and Correction 
By ALIcE D. RAYNER 


OT only may good instincts be 
strengthened into good _ habits, 
but bad instincts, if observed and un- 
derstood, may be modified or bent into 
shape, ending in good, rather than 
harm. Then, as to obedience, for 
which mothers are ceaselessly striving, 
a mighty help is given by beginning 
early enough— in babyhood, indeed. 
As soon as the infant is old enough to 
reach out tiny hands for some attractive 
object, it is not too soon to learn that 
no means no, and yes means yes. It 
is the small beginning, in the baby 
mind, of recognition of authority and of 
self-control, which later may save more 
than one clash of wills. 

Our children need something in the 
way of training of the moral nature. 
What that something shall be is left for 
the parents of each separate family to 


decide, but something they must have. 
There is not one child in a thousand, 
perhaps there is no child at all, who will 
grow up just as good, just as highly de- 
veloped, if left entirely alone, as he will 
under loving, careful, prayerful over- 
sight and direction. _ If discipline, in the 
shape of punishment and reproof, is 
apparently needed by a child, by all 
means let us give it for his own sake. 

So let us determine to do one of two 
things: Either we must administer 
punishment and reproof as occasion re- 
quires, as kindly and as wisely as we 
know how ; or, if we make up our 
minds to do without these, confining 
ourselves to correction and guidance 
alone, we must also make up our minds 
that we are going to do what will prob- 
ably be better in the end, though it will 
take a great deal more time, will be a 
great deal more trouble, require even 
deeper study of children’s character, 
more discipline for ourselves, if less for 
them, and, I think, a more deeply re- 
ligious nature. 

Let me describe one family in which 
the home life and the training given to 
the children seem to me almost perfect. 
There were six boys, not too far apart 
in age to be companions for each other, 
living a simple, healthy, and happy life 
together. It was essentially a home 
life, with none of the modern attractions 
and distractions that crowd the days 
and evenings of our boys and girls. The 
morning school-hours, playtime in the 
afternoon, and evening reading or 
study, when the whole family were 
united for this, the best part of the day, 
made up the daily routine, while Sun- 
day was the time for worship, rest, and 
happy leisure hours. 

Both parents were honored and loved, 
but it seems to have been the mother 
whose untiring love and sympathy and 
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devout religious life were the control- 
ling forces. Through the boyhood of 
all these children she gave up the social 
circle in which she might have moved, 
to devote herself to home. Not toa 
narrow home-life, however. It was a 
time of deep interest in the literary and 
political world, for such writers as Low- 
ell and Prescott were being widely read, 
and in the national life Abraham Lin- 
coln was coming to the front. Father, 
mother, and sons were all alike alive 
to the outside world, the younger boys 
catching the spirit from the older, their 
minds always turned upon high and no- 
ble things. The mother was not only 
mother, but teacher, friend, and coun- 
selor. Punishments were unknown 
among those boys. They seemed to 
grow naturally into nobility of charac- 
ter ; but it was because the mother, al- 
ways studying her sons, fgstered what 
was good and strengthened them where 
weak, by her daily teaching. Every- 
thing they read or learned was planned 
by her with some special object in view. 
It was unconscious learning on their 
part; most conscious and purposeful 
teaching on hers. 

Were these devoted efforts crowned 
with success? All six boys grew up 
to be good men ; four became minis- 
ters of the gospel, one winning world- 
wide fame as preacher and as the 
highest type of man. You may have 
guessed already who they were — 
the family of Phillips Brooks and his 
brothers. Such home life was, to be 
sure, ideal and hard to attain. But 
ideals are what we want ; and while we 
cannot all live the simple, uncompli- 
cated life of Mrs. Brooks, though we 
cannot all hand down to our children 
the same splendid mental and moral in- 
heritance from former ancestry, though 
we cannot all be such remarkable women 


with a genius for ruling by love,— we 
all can, and do, give up much that we 
should like for ourselves in order to live 
more with our children ; we can all win 
their confidence in our sympathy and 
justice, which is half the battle, and we 
can, if we truly wish and seek for it, 
have that religion, pure and undefiled, 
which I firmly believe is the very foun- 
dation for all that is true, and honest, 
and lovely, and of good repute, in the 
training of our little ones. 


Children in the Dining Room 
By Mary H. S. BLAISDELL 
PHYSICIAN’S wife sends a very 
helpful answer to the diet question. 

Milk should be the prominent article of 
food the first six years of a child's life. 
The first year it should be the entire 
dict insome form. The latter part of the 
first year give a little orange juice and 
scraped apple and two tablespoonfuls of 
beef juice squeezed from rare beef. 
This is nourishing to the little teeth and 
all the bones of the body. The second 
year give plain milk and cereals, beef 
juice, fruit, bread, baked potatoes, oc- 
casionally a soft-boiled egg ; the third 
yeara small amount of meat in the middle 
of the day, spring chicken, lamb chops, 
roast beef, or beefsteak may be added ; 
the fourth year almost anything that is 
easily digested, 

Another bit of good advice, coming 
from a New York physician, is to give 
food with its natural flavor, rather than 
to coax the appetite by making milk 
taste like tea, putting a little sugar in 
the bread, etc. In that way they learn 
to like the thing as it is, while in the 
other it creates an unnatural taste and 
makes them very critical, as at one 
time it will be less sweet or less hot, 


and to the child’s mind ‘‘ not good.”’ 
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He also said it was better to let the 
child go without food until hungry 
enough to eat it, rather than to keep 
trying to tempt it with something else, 
as a little food thoroughly digested is 
better than much food half digested. 

There is a general belief among 
mothers that it is better not to correct 
children before people, unless for a fault 
which needs immediate attention and 
which would have to pass entirely if not 
corrected then. The mother should not 
pass over awkwardness or blunders in 
etiquette ; she should gently and tact- 
fully call the child’s attention to the 
mistake, never wounding her child by 
public reproof, nor embarrassing the 
rest of the family and sympathetic 
guests by nagging and fault-finding in 
their presence. Children have rights, 
and one of their rights is to be cor- 
rected in private. 

There is nothing more distressing 


than to sit at table where children are 
forbidden to talk. The Spartan moth- 
ers who insist on this rule are repress- 
ing spontaneity and depriving their chil- 
dren of one of their best educational 
openings. In many cases they are 
shutting off from very closely occupied 
fathers the opportunity of conversation 
with their children —almost the only 
opportunity they have. 

Children should not take the lead in 
the conversation, nor monopolize it, at 
the table or elsewhere ; nor should they 
break in upon the talk of their elders 
by questions or other interruptions. 
They should simply have their share in 
the ordinary life of the family, telling in 
their way of their little concerns, never 
overlooked, never excluded from the 
current of talk ; but never permitted to 
be so much in evidence that their friends 
and parents are forced to keep in the 
background. 


Two Maids 


By Mosrts TEGGART 


Two maids 


and every morrow, 


And every day and night, 
One fills my mind with sorrow, 
And one with mild delight. 


One — fair is as the morning 
Beaming through rosy bars ; 

One — dark as night adorning 
The firmament with stars. 


One — with her smiles and laughter 
-Would fain bid sorrow fly ; 

One — seen before or after, 
Scarce lifts her dark brown eye. 


The showery gray born under, 
By hopes and fears possest, 

And dreaming dreams — no wonder 
I love sweet Sorrow best. 
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Old Homesteads 


By FRANK Wa Hutt 


Time-worn and weather-worn, and gray, 
Yet wholesome still to look upon, 
Deep in the country vales to-day, 
Just as in pleasant days bygone, 
The hearthstones of our northern land — 
The homesteads of New England stand. 


Afar, the cities rise and fade, 

Old ways and means give place to new ; 
Along the highways, moiling trade 

In clouds of dust is lost to view ; 
While still unchanged, in all the land, 
The half-forgotten homesteads stand. 


By many a cross-road, many a lane, 

On many a hillside, brown and bare, 
Along the borders of the plain, 

Close by the wood-edge, here and there, 
Reared by our sires in northern land, 
The generous homesteads nobly stand. 
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CELIA THAXTER IN HER GARDEN, 


Women Who Have Made the World Better—I V 


CELIA THAXTER AND HER ISLAND HOME 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


E shall never know how much of 
the sweet, wild beauty of Celia 
Thaxter’s writings was due to nature’s 
voice, to which she listened so intently 
in the grand environment of her island 
home. We may wonder as to what her 
work might have been had her young 
life been influenced by more conven- 
tional surroundings. We might, per- 
haps, have been none the less thrilled 
by her song, but, like the notes of the 
caged singer, the wild, free joyousness 
of the wood-warbler’s minstrelsy would 
have been lacking. 


It is often asked whether poets weave 
their own lives into their verse, or 
whether it is the fruit of their vivid and 
roaming imaginations ; but no such un- 
certainty comes between us and Celia 
Thaxter’s writings. Her poems were 
as closely linked with her life as was the 
wild, tempestuous sea, that beat around 
the rocky island, or the garden, where 
she spent so many happy, busy hours. 

Knowing something of the life of the 
poet, one can read between the lines 
and find new beauties, new inspirations ; 
for, despite the grandeur of the storms 
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in winter, and the almost tropical luxu- 
riousness of her surroundings in sum- 
mer, the prosaic part of life in the cot- 
tage at Appledore was never shirked or 
despised by the poetess ; although at 
times she confessed an impatience, and 
a longing for more time and opportu- 
nity for the things she loved,— music, 
pictures, books, and her own thoughts. 
Weariness and disappointment 
bravely borne, and an amount of work 


were 


accomplished which would have simply 


been impossible 
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missionary to the fisher folk on an 
adjacent island. 

Removing to a quiet inland home 
near Boston, a new world was opened 
to her; a glorious world, rejoiced in 
with an exuberant joy, only possible to 
a woman of boundless sympathy and 
the keenest appreciation of the best in 
all things. One who knew her well has 
said: ‘‘ And how delightful her enthu- 
siasms were ! 
of a child !"’ 


As pure and clear as those 


to a woman less 
strong in body 
and mind. 

The Hon. 
Thomas Laigh- 
ton, Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s father, after 
some deep disap- 
pointment in his 
public career, 
withdrew forever 
from the main- 
land, and settled 
with his family 
on  Appledore. 
Celia was at that 
time but five 


years of age. 
Here, amid the 
grandest of na- 
ture’s forces and beauties, she passed 
her childhood. The solitude that would 
have made life irksome to another, but 
molded her into a large-hearted, more 
sympathetic woman, wholesome in her 
untrammeled freedom of thought and 
action as the pure salt breezes which 
blew across her beloved ‘*‘ Shoals.’’ 
Celia Laighton was little more than a 
child, when she was borne away from 
her home by the sea, by her husband, 
Mr. Thaxter, a man of the finest char- 
acter and highest culture, who went as 


Mrs. THAXTER’s HOME AT APPLEDORE. 


Three children were born to her, dur- 
ing her sojourn (for it could not be 
really home to her anywhere away from 
the sea), and we find her, after the 
death of her father, returning with her 
family in love and duty to her wor- 
shiped mother, at the ‘* Shoals,’’ for a 
goodly portion of the year. 

Not but the outside world was as 
fascinating as it could be to any crea- 
ture, but learning something of the 
charms of society only accentuated the 
beauty of her past life. Poet, painter, 
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and musician found in her.not only 
appreciation, but inspiration, and in the 
circle which she drew around her were 
to be found the finest intellects and 
most gifted individuality. The study 
of art and nature was always going for- 
ward at her home. Whittier was a 
frequent visitor, and here he was seen 
at his best, drawn out of his training of 
Quaker silence by the sympathetic up- 
lifting of his hostess and friend. 

In reading her letters, one is struck 
most forcibly with the fact that she was 
always giving of herself for others, 
whether in the utmost devotion to her 
family, or in deeds of loving kindness 
among the little colony of Norwegians 
whom she never forgot. What she was 
to these people in sympathy and good 
deeds only they can know. We also 
find in these letters what an intensely 
busy woman she was, never despising 
or deeming herself above the most 
menial task, if called upon for its per- 
formance. Writing in 1857 from her 
Newtonville home, she says: ‘* You 
don’t know what a steady old drudge I 
have grown to be, and the children are 
perfect ‘ gardens of Paradise,’ and Levi 
is beautiful and gentle and good and 
unselfish as mortal man can be.’’ She 
speaks of doing her own washing, and 
of getting so tired over her multifarious 
duties, which, being done, are never 
noticed, but undone —another story; 
of ‘‘devouring books,’’ ‘‘ reading Dante 
and peeling squash’’ at the same time. 
She speaks of her third baby as ‘‘smil- 
ing the very heart out of my breast,’’ 
but of the place she lives in as ‘‘at the 
world’s end — lonely, un-get-at-able, 
and uninteresting.’’ 

The longing for the old, glorious, free 
life at the islands resulted in her intro- 
duction to the literary world through a 
poem published in 7he Atlantic (then 


edited by James Russell Lowell), called 
‘*Land-Locked.’’ This poem is said 
by critics to be as beautiful in thought, 
form, and movement, as any work of her 


later years. All her heart’s longing is 


expressed in the second verse: -— 
“ O happy river, could I but follow thee ! 
© yearning heart, that never can be still! 
O wistful eyes, that watch the steadfast hill 
Longing for level line of solemn sea! ”’ 

When her mother died, her grief was 
almost too great to be borne. Very 
dark was the world to this cheerful 
songstress then, when she says: — 

“1 did not dream it was you who kindled the morning 
And folded the evening purple in peace so sweet ; 

But you took the whole world’s rapture without a warning, 
And left me naught, save the print of your patient feet.” 

Space forbids more than a reference to 
the later years of this busy, beautiful 
life, when a silver-haired woman moved 
among her flowers, tending and brood- 
ing over them like a mother. She says 
in a letter to the poet Whittier, in 1889, 
after having been seriously ill from 
‘‘overwork’’: ‘‘ Never did the island 
look so lovely in early spring, since I 
was a little child playing on the rocks. 
O the delicate dawns and_ crimson 
sunsets, the calm blue sea, the tender 
sky, the chorus of birds! It all makes 
me so happy. Sometimes I wonder if 
it is wise or well to love any spot on 
this old earth as intensely as I do this. 
I am wrapped in measureless content 
as I siton the steps in the sun in my 
little garden where the freshly turned 
Later she 
speaks of the garden as splendid with 
flowers, and vines draped to the eaves 


earth is odorous of spring. 


of the cottage, but there is a note of 
weariness present. She says, after 
speaking of Death having been so 
busy, ‘‘ Everybody gone — Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson! What an empty world 
it grows !”’ 

In 1893 she writes: ‘‘ Year after 
next lam going to be sixty, and I am 
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conscious of every bone in my skeleton 
every time I weed my garden, which is 
every day and pretty much all day. | 
have to keep out of doors to keep my 
health, and the time in my life has come 
when I am released from housework, and 
can spend all the time I want to in my 
garden.”’ 

Next to her love of flowers, which 
amounted to a passion, came her wor- 
ship of birds. She writes of them: 
‘*O the birds ! I do believe few people 
enjoy them as I do! the song sparrows 
and whitethroats follow after me like 
children when they see me _ planting. 
The martins almost light on my head, 
the humming birds do, and tangle their 
little claws in my hair. So dothe spar- 
rows.”’ 

In her writings about birds, Olive 
Thorne Miller quotes from Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s poems the line, 

“ Like a living jewel, he sits and sings.” 
This seems to have afforded our poet 
the greatest satisfaction, and her ex- 
pression of it is almost childish in its 
unstudied delight. 

With her grandchildren came an 
added joy in life. She speaks of them 
as ‘‘a beautiful, unexpected fountain of 
delight, found in one’s old age.”’ And 
yet Mrs. Thaxter was not an old wo- 
man, when she so suddenly slipped 
away from this existence, for she did 
not live to see her sixtieth birthday. In 
August, 1894, she flitted silently away 
one night, after an evening of music 
and readings in her own home. 

It has been truly said of her that 
‘*no letters, no record, no description 
can express adequately the richness and 
tenderness of her nature.”’ 

They laid her upon a fragrant bed of 
sweet bay, in the parlor where she had 
so often delighted and strengthened her 
friends with charming hospitality and 


kindly hand-clasps, and all was made 
radiant with beautiful flowers, as she 
was wont to adorn the room when liv- 
ing. Once more her favorite music, 
Schumann’s, was played, as for the last 
time gathered her loving friends about 
her. She was borne to her grave by 
her brothers, and those nearest her. 
The day was still and soft, and the de- 
clining sun shone as through a veil as 
they laid her amid flowers above and 
below, in a lovely, quict spot, on the 
island she so loved. 

In a beautiful memorial poem written 
by Eben Rexford, called ‘* The Gar- 
den’s Grief,’’ he says : — 

wordless language flowers speak.” 
** We pine for what we so much miss. 
Alas! the loss that love has met 
In losing her whose song was this, 
* The sunrise never failed us yet.’ 
‘** But sometime to the garden bowers 
The soul of her will come to say 
Sweet things to all her dear old flowers, 
And that will be a happy day. 
“* We watch for her, and she will come, 
The friend we never can forget, 
Who sang to lives that grief made dumb 
The sunrise never failed us yet.’ 

Every year when open air religious 
meetings are held at the Isles of Shoals, 
one evening is set apart for considera- 
tion of the life and influence of Celia 
Thaxter. This year the meeting was 
held at Appledore, the address being 
given by Mr. James De Normandie, 
who brought out very cleariy the years 
of her life here, and how the love of all 
which nature offered had given her, not 
a sense of loneliness or restless longing 
to escape, but a deeper love for her is- 
land home ; and though after her mar- 
riage, there were years when she had 
no time for flowers, rocks, or sea, yet 
she never ceased to love and long for 
them. 

When cares and the *‘ taste of tears’’ 
came her merry laugh would still ring 
out, and there was always comfort and 
cheer in that great heart for others. 
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Celia Thaxter, by her beautiful life and 
work, helped many a struggling one ; 
and when she went away, she left part 
of herself to still comfort and inspire. 
Her poems are helpful and hopeful, the 
later ones breathing of a deep, abiding 
faith, which runs through them like a 


sentiment more sweet and intense in its 
expression of regret than her own 


“ Good-bye! Sweet day, good-bye ! 

I have so loved thee — bus cannot hold thee ; 

Departing like a dream, the shadows fold thee ; 

Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away. 
x00d-bye, sweet day! 


“* Good-bye! Sweet day, good-bye ! 
Dear were thy golden hours of tranquil splendor; 


Sadly thou yieldest to the evening tender ; * 
Thou wert so fair, from thy first morning ray. 
Good-bye, sweet day! 


golden cord holding the _ beautiful 
thoughts together. In one of her 
poems called ‘‘ Faith,’’ she says : — 
‘* Fain would I hold my lamp of life aloft 
Like yonder tower built high upon the reef ; 
Steadfast though tempests rave, or winds blow soft, 
Clear, though the sky dissolve in tears of grief.” 
In concluding this brief review of a 


beautiful life there could be no farewell 


“Good-bye! Sweet day, good-bye! 
Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones and glances 
Vanish at last, and solemn night advances. 
Oh! Couldst thou yet a little Jonger stay ! 
Good-bye, sweet day! 


“*Good-bye! Sweet day, good-bye! 

All thy rich gifts, my grateful heart remembers 

The while | watch thy sunset’s smoldering embers 

Die in the west beneath the twilight gray. 
Good-bye, sweet day!” 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 
By Hester M. ¢ 


EPTEMBER, month of beauty, 
both mature and pathetic, month 
of gorgeous blossoms and luscious fruit- 
age, month in which the largess of sum- 
mer is swept aside to make room for the 
restless, hectic autumn, we welcome 
thy advent! Heated may be thy mid- 
day breeze, but the cool fingers of wan- 
dering winds fan our weary brows, and 
gladly we watch the sun retrace his foot- 
steps toward the southern horizon. 

Yet, like all other months, thou 
bringest thy own duties and cares. Ere 
thou goest, the housekeeper folds away 
her filmy muslins and unwraps that 
thicker clothing which suits thy falling 
temperature. 


Opening and airing the house is the 
not altogether pleasant duty of those who, for- 
tunately, have been able to take a summer 
vacation. Close and dusty it is, and needs 
thorough ventilation, from cellar to attic, fol- 
lowed by diligent sweeping. Should this be 
left to the maid, she may stir up the dust and 
leave it to settle again, before whisking it from 
one part of the room to another. 


To sweep clean is a science. Movable 
articles should be dusted and taken from the 
room, the fixtures, after dusting, covered with 
specially made calico covers or with old sheets. 
First of all, books should be taken from their 
cases, one shelf at atime, and each dusted with 
a soft cloth on allits surfaces. After the shelf 
is wiped with a wet cloth and dried the con- 
tents may be replaced and covered with a strip 
of cloth, while the next shelf below is taken in 
hand, the entire bookcase then receiving its 
covering. This is to be done only when there 
is a large number of books. From a small col- 
lection all may be removed and dusted, then re- 
turned to the case for re-arrangement. The 
walls of the room in a thorough sweeping should 
be gone over with a long-handled brush, ora ’ 
cloth tied over a broom, after the smaller pic- 
tures are taken down and dusted, the larger 
to be removed only at the spring cleaning. 


To sweep a carpet, bits of newspaper 
moistened and thrown over the floor or damp 
tea leaves, scattered about, will collect the dust 
and leave the carpet bright and fresh. Salt, 
sometimes recommended, is not good, since 
particles left in the material grow damp and 
leave the surface sticky. The broom should 
be cleansed in a pail of suds, rinsed and shaken 
free from water, and the sweeping done length- 
wise with the breadths, alittle atatime. After 
a small pile is collected it should be taken up on 
the dustpan, and not dragged along the length 
of the room. 

Where the carpet has been left some time it is 
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well to have at hand fresh pails of water in 
which to rinse and re-rinse the broom, when- 
ever it has taken up much fluff and dust. One 
who has never tried this plan can have no con- 
ception of the amount of stuff that adheres to 
it. Yet to remove it is a necessity if one would 
be cleanly. 

Dust, when dry, rises in an impalpabie 
cloud at every footstep. We breathe it, eat it, 
take it inthe pores of the skin. At best car- 
pets are filthy things. To the delicate and the 
consumptive, they are disease breeding. In 
the good time coming, I believe carpets will be 
tabooed, and only rugs will be tolerated. 

Every edge and corner of the room should be 
thoroughly swept out with a whisk broom be- 
fore the center is touched, and examination 
made for traces of the industrious moth. In 
case such are found, going over them with a hot 
iron over a dampened cloth will prove their de- 
struction. 

Short, firm strokes in sweeping, with- 
out lifting the broom high from the floor, will 
keep the dust from rising, especially if the broom 
is frequently rinsed. A nervous, flurried mo- 
tion, a pushing of the broom before the sweeper, 
and you are enveloped in a cloud that descends 
at leisure. One good, thorough sweeping is 
worth fifty half-hearted, careless cleansings. 

Of course there are no draperies in windows 
and doors at this season. So, while the win- 
dows are open, what dust has been disturbed is 
settling. To go back to the beginning, first of 
all the shutters were dusted, then washed with 
a brush, after brushing the casement and window- 
sill. After the room has been dusted and the 
finger marks washed from doors with warm 
water, and a softcloth dipped in whiting, the 
furniture may be replaced and the room put in 
order. 


Fall clothing needs to be taken from 
chests and wrappings, shaken out and aired. If 
properly put away, every button and buttonhole 
is perfect, and garments are ready to put on. 
Don’t let paterfamilias and the children go 
about shivering in the first cold rain-storm, but 
have, in each closet and drawer, old soft gar- 
ments ready to resist the breath of autumn. 
— is nothing like taking time by the fore- 
ock. 


Unvarnished woods, at one’s leisure, 
may be brightened by rubbing them with flannel 
dipped in milk. Varnished wood needs nothing 
except a soft cloth dipped in warm, not hot 
water. For paint there is nothing better than 
a free use of whiting, which will remove soil 
without taking off the paint. Soap kills the 
life of paint, so that it falls off, and destroys its 
luster. Any little superficial stain will disappear 
if the blade of a penknife is carefully scraped 
overit. Paint should never be allowed to grow 
so grimy as to need the services of a scrubbing 
brush in a strong hand. Cleanliness is one 
thing, destruction another. 

Kitchen utensils of tin and iron, 
which have been unused all summer, may have 
grown tarnished if not rusty. The experienced 


housekeeper, before shutting them up for the 
summer, had coated them all with fresh, un- 
salted grease, either from mutton or beef. In 
the fall they will then come out as good as new. 
In fact, if newtin is coated with grease and 
kept for several hours in a moderately warm 
oven, it will become so saturated with it as to 
last nearly twice as long as it usually does. Old 
utensils, however, are thus prevented from rust- 
ing. Rub them off with dry newspapers, then 
with a wool rag dampened with kerosene. A 
good bath of soapsuds will then make them 
shine like a mirror. 


The last jelly making comes in the 
present month. A jelly of sour apples as the 
base, flavored with peach or plum, will be 
firmer and better than if the two latter fruits 
are used without the apple. Grape juice makes 
better flavored and firmer jelly if it is boiled full 
twenty minutes before putting in the sugar hot 
from the oven. It is all to be measured before 
boiling. Five minutes of simmering together 
and it is ready to be poured into the glasses. The 
easiest way to preserve all kinds of jellies is to 
cut rings of tissue paper a little larger than the 
top of the glass. Two layers of the paper, 
dipped in any good spirits, should then be 
pressed upon the surface and a little way up the 
sides. Cover this with a thick layer of powdered 
sugar, taking care that it fills in the edges, then 
tie paper over the tops, and your jelly, unless 
eaten, will keep for years. 


Canned grape juice is easily prepared. 
Pick over the grapes, wash, scald, and mash as 
for jelly. Express the juice with a small press, 
which is not expensive, then strain through 
cheese cloth. Let it come toa boil and adda 
little sugar, according to the sourness of the 
grapes, at most not more than a tablespoonful 
toa quart. Then, while hot, can as if it were 
fruit. Asa blood-maker for weak persons, as 
an adjunct to a nice lunch and for flavoring 
pudding sauces, nothing equals grape juice. 


Fruits as food, from now on, claim de- 
served attention. Save for healthy stomachs, 
they are best stewed with a little soft water. 
Nor do they require much sugar, which should 
be added just as the fruit is taken from the 
range. Less sugar is then needed as it is not 
converted into glucose unless boiled. For use 
by anyone, fruits should be fully ripe, but not 
on the verge of decay. Wash off the dust, 
and when eaten raw, by no means swallow the 
skin. Only unripe fruit or that past its prime 
causes illness. 


Autumnal disorders are avoidable by 
attention to dress and diet, helped by proper 
mental attitude. She who sits out in the dew 
and chill, in thin slippers and dress, pays the 
penalty. Should that be death, let not sorrow- 
ing relations slander the Good Father, by pro- 
nouncing it a ‘‘ dispensation of Providence.” 
One great trouble is the affinity of the small 
boy for green apples, which seems as persistent 
as the attraction of the compass to the North 
Pole. But the small boy is supposed to own a 
parent with persuasive proclivities ranging from 
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the tongue to the slipper. Too often the par- 
ent herself transgresses common sense and 
pays nature’s penalties. At the same meal are 
consumed pickles and ice cream, with stale 
fruit and vegetables thrown in between. Self- 
respecting stomachs rebel at such impositions. 
Hence September is made hideous by intestinal 
disorders. 


Warmth anda sensible diet are the 
great preventives of fall illness. Even when 
not needed for comfort, a little fire at night and 
in the morning is most healthful, and, where 
there are children, a necessity. For them there 
should be long-sleeved, light flannel, and care, 
among all ages, to keep the feet warm and dry. 
Where they are often washed in cold water 
there is less danger. One can toughen one’s 
self, by rapid cool baths, unless one is extremely 
delicate. But no person can, for long, resist 
the inroads made by the system’s attempt to 
endure chilly sensations. 


For delicate women and children 
an abdominal flannel bandage is of infinite 
value. Where the skin is irritable, it may be 
fastened with small safety pins to the front, 
only, of a cotton bandage, several inches wide, 
which buttons around the person. Every Mon- 
day the flannel strip is easily removed from the 
bandage and attached to a fresh piece of cot- 
ton. With the chest, feet, and abdomen kept 
from cold draughts there is little danger from 
those chills that precede the illnesses of autumn. 
Try it, bloodless, sensitive creatures who shiver 
when the sun goes under a cloud, and see that 
your children are also protected, and you will 
never dispense with abdominal bandages. 
They will save doctor’s bills and lives. 


A cholera mixture of undoubted virtue 
is often required in September. It is made by 
thoroughly mixing equal parts, by measure, of 
tincture of cayenne, of opium, and of rhubarb, 
essence of peppermint and spirits of camphor. 
According to age of patient and violence of at- 
tack the doses should be from fifteen to thirty 
drops (from one to four hours apart) taken in a 
little water. This has the hearty indorsement 
of good authority. In addition there should be 
maintained a recumbent position, quiet, and 
equable warmth. But little nourishment is 
required beside hot milk and the beaten white 
of eggs. 

For dysentery the above mixture is not 
advised. The whites of eggs are excellent; 
also a porridge made of half a teacup of white 
flour, tied loosely in a cotton bag and boiled for 
four or five hours, until it becomes a hard lump, 
then grated into milk and boiled again. In all 
cases of such disorders absolute rest is essen- 
tial, and an avoidance of vegetables and fruits. 
Paregoric or laudanum, save administered by a 
physician, should be avoided, as they may lead 
to dangerous fevers. A recumbent position, an 
equable temperature, and such bland foods as 
raw eggs and well-cooked rice, helped, where 
there is no pain, by blackberry cordial, or a tea 
made by steeping blackberry root in soft water, 
have prolonged many a valuable life. The cor- 
dial may be taken in doses of a dessertspoonful 


at a time in a little water. Exercise and the use 
of ordinary food should be dispensed with until 
the patient has regained full strength. Ina 
weakened system relapses are dangerous. 

Happy the family which, when the 
wind sighs and sobs about the house and the 
rain falls drearily, gathers about an open fire! 
Be it coal or wood that is kindled, the hearth- 
stone is a blessed factor. Let us sit here at 
nightfall, before the lamps are lighted, mother, 
father, youth, and infant, dream dreams, tell 
stories, recount the day’s experiences, and knit 
closer still the bonds that bind heart to heart. 

Whatever else may be neglected, forego me not 
this hour. Sacred may it be to the Lares and 
Penates that smile or frown over each hearth- 
stone. Here let us win and hold fast that 
affection that alone consecrates the family rela- 
tion. Let us encourage girls and boys to open 
their hearts and give us full confidence. Thus 
and thus alone shall we be madea unit. In 
after years, with how much filial reverence will 
they look back upon these sacred hours! 

Mothers, after supper, put by the book or the 
needle. Fathers, forget the farm or the office. 
Tenderly gather the members of the flock in a 
semi-circle about the open fire and forget every- 
thing outside the charmed reunion. For one 
brief hour let no inharmony, no chiding, no de- 
pression mar the period. Such customs, faith- 
fully observed by parents, will do much to help 
both manners and morals. 


In a republic all have rights and respon- 
sibilities. No amount of income can absolve 
the mother from the need of teaching son and 
daughter to wait upon themselves, to be neat 
and careful of clothing and furniture, books 
and toys, and to do cheerfully those small 
courtesies that soon become second nature. 
They add so much to the ‘*sweetness and 
light of life. 

School-days now begin. Jamie and Jennie 
taking books and bags, trudge, merrily, let us 
hope, to that little world which meansso much. 
It is an epitome of the republic, —the school- 
house. Jamie, spoiled by his fond mamma, 
may be at home a cad andatyrant. Atschool 
he finds hislevel. Though a curled darling in 
the one place, on the playground he receives 
only what he deserves. Jennie’s clothing may be 
patched and worn, yet Jennie may easily be at 
the head of her class. Then let our children 
learn from the rough and tumble of the public 
school, rather than of the governess or the tutor. 
If the influences of a good home do not over- 
bear those few hours spent away from it, then, 
in after years, will weak characters be less pre- 
pared for the greater school of life. Watch 
well the habits and the language of little men 
and women, keep their confidence, but allow 
them to associate with their fellows. 


School luncheons, of the wrong sort, 
may sow the seeds of trouble for after years. 
Don’t let us fill their baskets with cake and 
pickles, or let them have taffy and tarts from 
those purveyors who infest the school precincts. 
That means peevishness, sickliness, and distaste 
for the good, wholesome food that alone can 
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nourish a strong physique. Between food and 
morals exists close relationship. 


Sandwiches made with whole wheat bread 
as a basisareexcellent. The filling may be minced 
meat, sliced cold boiled egg and lettuce leaf, 
cottage or common cheese sliced thin, a coating 
of jelly or jam, or chopped and salted nuts, ripe 
apples, plums and peaches, and, for sweets, 
plain ginger cookies; we all like sweets, chil- 
dren crave them. Far better to give them at 
home occasionally for dessert a few bits of 
home-made or other pure candies, or plain 
sponge cake, than have them frequent confec- 
tionery shops with every stray penny they can 
secure. 

The eyesight of children is often 
seriously injured by an ill-lighted schoolroom 
or by sitting at desks either too high or too 
low. It is my belief that mothers as well as 
fathers should be members of the school board. 
Who but mothers and medical persons are fitted 
to observe and rectify those conditions and 
habits that have such tremendous influence 
upon easily impressed childhood? If not on 
school boards, women have a duty to perform 
in seeing to the temperature, the ventilation, 
and the lighting of the schoolhouse. I have 
visited costly structures in which nearly every 
principle of hygiene and comfort was vio- 
lated. 

Little Jack, a healthy, happy youngster, 
grew peaked and pale and began to hate his 
school. In vain the mother argued and coaxed. 
Finally, taking me as an ally, she sought the 
cause of his aversion. It was well that she 
did. The young teacher, able, willing, but 
overworked, did her best to impart instruction. 
But observe her limitations. The room was 


Fashions and 


overcrowded, the air so fetid from breaths and 
emanations that one could almost cut it with a 
knife. As the desks were of a uniform height, 
some of the youngsters sat with their feet 
dangling above the floor. Others, much taller, 
had their knees drawn up to their chins, and 
sat humped over till they had grown round- 
shouldered. With the thermometer at not less 
than 85°, it was impossible to open the windows 
for fear of draughts. Again, the seats all faced 
four large windows, through which shone the 
southern sun full in the faces of the tortured 
children. There they blinked and squinted and 
cramped down over their books to avoid the 
glare. Three little ones already wore glasses, 
and others, judging by the way they held their 
books, had grown very nearsighted. In fact, 
it was impossible for anyone, under such con- 
ditions, to preserve accurate vision. Many 
were the blood-shot eyes and all the pupils 
seemed dissatisfied, restless, and uneasy. To 
overcome such obstacles would be a miracle. 
And miracles don’t happen. 

Home we returned, sympathizing with Jack. 
Before night several interviews were had with 
intelligent parents, with the result that a school 
meeting was immediately called. A progressive 
and eloquent young man presented the case of 
the children so forcibly, ti at before the month 
was ended the desks were so changed that the 
light fell over the children’s left shoulder, — the 
proper way. A third of the girls and boys 
were removed to a room hired for the purpose, 
and ventilators fitted to the windows. Other 
improvements, suggested by the mothers, fol- 
lowed, and school-going became a pleasure in- 
stead of a punishment. Little Jack, in this 
case, was the unconscious reformer, through the 
medium of an able and energetic mother. 


Fabrics—IV 


Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


T is even now most essential to stop 
and figure and ponder on _ winter 
wardrobes. | Woolen 
being the first needed, their considera- 
tion claims precedence of all other gar- 


street dresses 


ments, and one wise woman has divided 
the sartorial problems of the autumn 
thus : 
October demands winter hats and coats, 


September for tailor-made suits, 


November, evening dresses and furs ; 
December, reception gowns. No bet- 
ter system than this could be followed ; 


and now for what the tailors are do- 
ing. Venetian cloth with smooth sur- 
face, herringbone venetian wool, drap 
dhiver, vienna, camel's hair serge and 
winter cashmere are among the most 
fashionable, sturdy, and moderate-priced 
Of course the 
satin-faced ladies’ cloth, the rich French 
Meltons, imported Peebles tweeds, and 
French camel's hair are all on the 


goods in the market. 


counters, and they are so wide and so 
soft and so rich of coloring that the 
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heart of woman fairly melts at sight of 
them, but their prices are almost pro- 
hibitive of their admission to a modest- 
ly-calculated wardrobe. 

We are promised a very cheerful 
winter by reason of the rich, bright 
colors in which the wool goods appear. 
Cornflower blue, stone blue, weed green, 
and burnt-bread brown are already sig- 
nified everywhere as popular shades, 
and instead of the gray that was worn 
so much last spring and winter, for 
church and calling dresses, the tend- 
ency is toward a choice of that becom- 
ing tint the French call ds. Bis is 
nothing more than a deep cream, almost 
brown, like the top of a_ perfectly 
cooked flour biscuit, and it has the vir- 
tue of biending charmingly with almost 
every color against which it is laid. 

A wisely prevailing idea, among the 
tailors and makers of cloth dresses, is 
that every solid winter cloth needs to 
be set off with a touch of some brighter 
yet perfectly harmonious color. For 
example, with the stone gray suits high 
collars of royal red velvet are adopted, 
the cornflower blue costumes show 
touches of cream braid, and many are 
the tailor suits made up with waist- 
coats, yoke-shaped fronts, and collar- 
ettes of gay brocaded satin. 

All along the line it is noticeable that 
the severely simple tailor dress is no 
longer strictly fashionable. Fluffy 
stocks and jabots, highly ornamental 
little cuffs, bright buckles, etc., denote 
how far away we are from the rigidity 
of street dress as worn five years ago. 

The patterns by which walking skirts 
were cut last March and April are 
being carefully followed just now, the 
skirt being cut with no seam behind 
and rarely any directly in front. Side 
seams and well-taken darts make the 
skirt fit snugly about the hips, but bear 


in mind that a trifle of plaited fullness 
must be allowed in the back and a small 
dip in the rear widths at the heels. 

No well made skirts button behind, 
but a row of small buttons and straps 
very often shows on the hips, and the 
bottom of the dress waist fits over the 
top of the skirt’s belt. Naturally a 
number of the attractive woolen cos- 
tumes are made in the form of coat and 


skirt, to wear with flannel and_ silk 
waists and blouses. <A skirt of finely 
checked gray and white shepherd's 
plaid and a coat of solid weed green 
winter covert, over a black silk waist, 
else a skirt of black flannel spotted in 
green is about the most fashionable 
street dress attainable. 

In such a costume the coat is cut 
with a number of small lapels, and its 
fronts are hardly designed to fasten 
together over the bust. Touches of 
braiding discreetly appear and_ the 
jacket’s skirts are jauntily abbreviated. 
Another interesting point is the happy 
faculty the waist’s sleeves have of pull- 
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ing down well upon the hand beyond 
the coat’s cuff, and serving as a touch of 
contrast and color at the wrist. 

Collars do not yet show the least 
signs of wavering from their almost 
abnormal height. Broad bands of 
goods still clasp the throat and from 
under the ears spring squares of the 
same so arranged as to jut straight out 
from the neck and not to fold down. 


127 


from light shades of smooth-surfaced 
cloth, and the cut edges are finished 
with very fine flat braid, or more expen- 
sively with needle-work. The impres- 
sion at first sight is of a curiously heavy 
Russian lace, for the greatest amount 
of this decoration comes in tones of 
twine gray and tan and deepcream. It 
is most appropriately used as an edging 
for the big collar flaps, for the flounce- 


A long straight sleeve is a mode still 
flourishing. A few puckers at top of 
arm hole and a bell-shaped or pointed 
cuff, extending as far as the knuckles, 
appear on all the newest suits, while 
inside ruffles are conspicuously absent. 
Less braid will be utilized in dress- 
making this autumn than ever, for we 
have gone back to stitchings as orna- 
mentation, also to stitched-on straps 
and bands. There has come into the 
shops of late a pretty garnishment for 
wool gowns that might be called cloth 
embroidery. In reality designs some- 
what like lace patterns, wreaths, geo- 
metric forms, etc., are cut out delicately 


like overdresses, cuffs, etc., and later 
we will see it on the brims of felt and 
velvet hats. 

Buttons have not yet been laid on the 
shelf, and many are the coats and skirts 
that owe a large part of their charm to 
groups of small crystal and metal disks, 
and knobs set in sections, Indian file, 
down the front of a jacket, or amid the 
side panels of stitching on skirts. Very 
small, flat silver-plated buttons, show- 
ing smooth polished surfaces, are the 
newest in the shops, but quite as fash- 
ionable will be the very dark colored, 
smoked pearl balls, circled with a fine 
line of gilt or silver wire. Silver and 
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smoked pearl buckles are also new orna- 
ments for folded belts and collars on 
street suits, and the morning gloves for 
the autumn are heavy gray undressed 
skin, fastened with just one big, dark 
pearl button. 

A round of the shops, with a view to 
fall dress news, reveals all the best shoes 
of Dongola or calf, made with more 
broadly extended and heavily reinforced 
soles than ever, and for walking and 
morning wear the laced shoe, wide and 
round at the toe, is considered most 
tasteful. Women seem rather to ignore 
the buttoned boot, and it is most un- 
fashionable to wear a shoe trimmed with 
patent leather. 

In hats, straw and felt combinations 
are to be very much worn. A felt 
trimmed with straw bows and bands 
and pompons, is a pretty thing, making 
its appearance in those mysterious back 
rooms where the milliners concoct their 
surprises, and open their boxes from 
Paris. Hats off the face and on the 
face will reign in peaceful rivalry as 
they have all summer, but for the first 
part of the season, no safer compromise 
can be made than to purchase a simple 
felt sailor and treat it with bows of crisp 
ribbon or a couple of quills and an orna- 
ment, as oursketches show. These are 
the hats that are whipped up, as easily 
as eggs, under the sitting room lamp of 
an autumn evening. 

No. 1 in the series of three Septem- 
ber suits pictured herewith, is a smart 
yet simple study in burnt-bread brown 
Amazon cloth. Its skirt is seamless 
behind, but opens on either hip, and 
the waist is so arranged as to close, 
beneath the bolero jacket, at the shoul- 
der and side body seam. In combi- 
nation with the bright brown cloth, a 
dark rust red figured goods is used, and 
the waist proper is made of this last 


material ; also the first flounce of the 
skirt. In a small shoulder yoke and in 
a basque point at the bottom, the fig- 
ured goods shows in the rear and in 
front, where the bolero jacket extends 
over the bust, a pretty red ornamental 
braid is laid on to afford three lines 
radiating from a big silver and smoked 
pearl button. Over the flounce of fig- 
ured goods falls one of brown cloth 
edged with red braid, and the-hat with 
this is a small toque of mingled straw 
and felt in brown, ornamented with one 
large bow of red taffeta, bearing spots 
of black and brown, 

No. 2 shows the skirt and coat com- 
bination — this of camel’s hair serge in 
a clear stone blue. As high as the 
knees extends a shaped flounce of goods 
set into a series of scallops edged with 
a strap cf navy blue goods stitched with 
stone blue silk. Straps of the stitched- 
on dark blue cloth form the sole orna- 
ment for the tidy little jacket, that is 
not only open in front, but slashed wide 
in the darts, to show a very attractive 
shirt waist of blue flannel, striped in 
white, and fastened with flat silver but- 
tons. A small saucer-shaped black felt, 
and two gray quills, held by a pretty 
cut steel ornament, supplies a most 
suitable finish for a street dress. 

No. 3 is a capital idea for a graceful 
and novel, though simple, homemade 
suit. Very finely checked blue and 
gray cashmere is the fabric, the waist a 
blouse with a smoothly fitting boned 
back, the lower half showing a knee- 
long tunic. Striped blue and white 
ribbon is the sole decoration needed, 
this being laid on yoke shape about the 
shoulders, and bordering the skirt’s 
bottom, tunic hem, collar, cuffs, and 
ornamental tab tie. Ribbon to match 
that on the dress ornaments the round 
blue felt sailor hat. 
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Home Science—~- III 


Furnishing and Decoration 


By Mrs. BURTON SMITH 


HERE genuine inspiration in 
Mrs. Florence Morse’s thought 
that ‘‘the very best conditions for se- 
curing an artistic interior, are the com 
bination of cultivated taste, good judg- 
ment, ingenuity, anda shallow purse””’ ; 
and it may be added that such an in- 
vincible array will banish discomfort as 
well as ugliness. A shallow purse is 
the common lot, and spurs to inge- 
nuity; and taste may become cultivated 
and judgment grow sound, if the house- 
holder will learn certain simple laws of 
beauty,— certain eternal principles of 
selection, which should be her guide. 
Let her remember that beauty is har- 
mony with nature and with use — that 
no furnishing or decoration is beautiful 
which does not express in form and 
finish the use for which it exists. Of 
course some eminently uscful things 
may be ugly ; but nothing has real 
beauty which entirely useless. 
Whether an object simply serves well 
a practical purpose —— as a strong, com- 
fortable chair, or suggests noble and 
restful thought — as a picture or a color- 
scheme, it expresses clearly what Wil- 
liam Gannett, in ‘‘ The House Beauti- 
ful,’’ calls use in the form of beauty. 
To illustrate further, a style of con- 
struction or carving, in chairs, table, 
or beds, which gives an appearance of 
frailness to what should look sturdy and 
be strong, is not artistic ; nor are color- 
ings on bedroom walls, however attrac- 
tive they may be elsewhere, which sug- 
gest movement and not rest. And as 
a convincing climax, let us be warned 


against the slender-legged gilt chairs, 
the hand-painted coal hods, and the 
ribbon-bedecked broom handles which 
erstwhile victimized families, whose 
house mother had not learned these 
simple truths. 

Again, it cannot be stressed too often 
that simplicity is a large element of 
home beauty, because simplicity is more 
restlul, and more cleanly than elabora- 
tion. Just here, we have much to learn 
from the Japanese, whose houses, how- 
ever bare of what an American would 
call comfort, certainly give one a de- 
lighttul sense of repose by an austere 
but entirely artistic simplicity in the 
furnishings. One or two exquisite, 
carefully chosen specimens of their art 
satisfy the Japanese love of beauty, but 
we Americans, as a rule, vie with each 
other in making museums of our houses. 

Guided by these principles of beauty 
and selection, the householder becomes 
discriminating, and may give free rein 
to originality. It is this intimate part 
of home making — our furnishing — 
which may be more instinct with that 
charm than any other, more entirely 
expressive of our personality, It is the 
fraction of homes, which may be carried 
with us, wherever we wander, almost 
like our thoughts and emotions ; and 
so it is that in the migratory life of our 
new civilization, our chairs and tables 


and books and pictures often come to 
be dearer to us than the shells that hold 
them. 

The location of the house must regu- 
late, to a great extent, the selection 
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of its furnishings. The seaside cottage 
or mountain cabin may well lack any 
appearance of permanence in its fittings, 
and these will naturally be picturesque 
to harmonize with the surroundings ; 
while the house in town or country 
which is the homestead calls for more 
substantial, and when appropriate, more 
stately furnishings. 

In the minds of many people, deco- 
ration is defined as a thing apart from 
building and from furnishing — some- 
thing to be stuck on or in, after the 
house is finished and the furniture in 
place ; and this error is at the base 
of the fantastic and inharmonious re- 
sults we often see in house building and 
in interior arrangement. Decoration, 
when rightly understood, is interwoven 
with all furnishing which goes beyond 
supplying the bare necessities ; and even 
in these primary needs, a perfect sim- 
plicity, and ready adaptation to use, 
may suggest real beauty. 

The kitchen, being the engine room 
of the house, let us begin there, and, 
holding in mind an ideal of perfect con- 
venience and cleanliness, we may al- 
ready see the beauty which lies in order. 
The walls should be painted, or white- 
washed with the ordinary lime wash, to 
which may be added an inexpensive 
mineral paint to give color. A floor 
covered with linoleum gives us water- 
proof daintiness ; but this is an expen- 
sive covering, and three coats of good 
paint cost much less, will endure fre- 
quent mopping, and will not absorb 
grease. Tables are best covered with 
white oil cloth, but all shelves should 
be painted ; and the pretty, pest-breed- 
ing, fancy cut paper covers avoided 
here, as well as in the pantries. A 
table should be set within arm’s reach 
of the range, where the cook can place 
dishes as they are filled for serving. 


This table may have its entire top of 
metal in shape of a shallow basin to 
hold hot water. A gas jet, under this, 
keeps the water at a temperature which 
will insure palatably warm food. Closed 
cupboards and drawers are undesirable. 
They are invitations to insect pests, and 
are catch-alls too tempting for the ordi- 
nary servant to resist. It is better to 
leave all vessels, in their shining array, 
exposed to light and air, and food 
should not be stored in the kitchen. 
Hooks and shelves for utensils may be 
put all around the kitchen walls, and 
the top shelf should be within easy reach, 
If laundry work is to be done at home, 
and space is not sufficient for a laundry 
room, stationary tubs may be built in 
the kitchen, each with its hot and cold 
water supply. These may have close- 
fitting tops, to be used as tables when the 
washing is finished ; and an open com- 
partment, under the kitchen table, will 
hold the laundry utensils. A drying 
apparatus in the furnace room saves 
fuel, and, where there is no furnace, 
a ‘‘clothes horse,’’ attached to the 
kitchen ceiling, to be fastened up and 
out of the way when not in use, is an 
economical device. A wary housewife 
will demand of the builder a hood over 
her range. This extends over like the 
edge of a roof, and has under it an 
opening into the heated flue, and thus 
the cooking odors are drawn up and 
away. In buying kitchen utensils the 
economist will only select the best mate- 
rials. Cheap steel, cheap tinware, cheap 
porcelain ware, cost, as time goes, more 
actual money, as well as trouble, than 
those of good quality. A specia! set of 
table ware supplied for the servants’ 
meals will save the dainty china and 
silver, which should never be taken into 
the kitchen. If the house has no cold- 
storage room in the cellar, the coolest 
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corner of the pantry must be reserved 
for the refrigerator. 
from this must have no connection with 
the house plumbing, and may empty at 
some sunny spot on the premises, where 


The drain pipe 


dampness is not objectionable. A pan- 
try, well fitted with cupboards for glass 
and china, a serving table, and the sink 
and its appurtenances, contribute largely 
to house comfort, and deserve thought 
and liberal expenditure. 

While all furnishings of a home should 
suggest repose in some degree, the din- 
ing room fittings may appropriately 
show a distinct sprightliness in color- 
effect and arrangement. The uses of 
this room — family communion and hos- 
pitality — call for cheeriness, and we 
may allow here, perhaps, a freer play 
of criginality than in any other room in 
the house. The amount of sunshine 
this room gets must determine the 
color-scheme. If it has a cold or dark 
corner of the house, reds or rich yellows 
will brighten it wonderfully. If it is 
blessed with a good share of sunshine, 
the soft blues in Delft colorings, or the 
rich blue of that cheap and artistic cot- 
ton stuff, called denim, give a satisfying 
color-effect. The china may add a note 
of color to the dining room decoration, 
and should be selected with a view to 
its harmony with the walls. A dining 
room with a most unpromising location 
was made so temptingly bright as to 
become a favorite room, by an inexpen- 
sive use of reds and blues, in contrast. 
The walls were covered, to the height of 
seven feet, with a paper of old-fash 
ioned brocade design in three soft shedes 
of red. The ceiling, and three feet of 
frieze, were in a solid tint, like the 
palest red-pink in the side wall ; and a 
shelf was put around the room where the 
frieze and side wall met. On this shelf 
were set groups of plates and plaques, 


in the blue onion pattern Meissen ware, 
and beer mugs in all their quaint array. 
The window curtains were a deep cream 
washable muslin, cut out like Irish point 
embroidery ; and one or two doors were 
draped with blue denim in solid tint, to 
rest against the red brocade wall paper. 
There was no bufiet in this cottage 
dining room, but an oblong mirror, 
over a side table with three shelves, re- 
flected a group of bright old. silver ; 
and caught and sent back into the room 
the few rays of sunshine which crept 
through the windows. Shelves over 
the mantel held quaint and precious 
bits of china, and a corner cupboard 
brightened the darkest spot in the room 
with its array of cut glass. One or two 
etchings, in ivory-tinted frames, were 
the only other wall decoration. The 
floor was bare, and stained dark red, 
to match the mahogany tables, chairs, 
and cupboard ; and a Persian rug in 
dark reds and blues on a cream back- 
ground completed the color-scheme. 

The woman who designed this room 
used blue denim cloths, and sometimes 
the polished red table, with center- 
pieces and doilies of white linen, for 
breakfast and luncheon — either a per- 
fect background for the figured blue 
china. If this room were full of sun- 
shine, the same plan might be carried 
out with blue or green walls, using the 
solid denim or paper for the side walls, 
and a pale papering of corresponding 
color, with a delicate design in deeper 
tone, for ceiling and frieze. Blue and 
white china, or the red Kaga porcelain 
for the blue room, and green and 
white china for the green room, will 
carry out the idea effectively. 

In furnishing bedreoms, first look to 
the necessities of the occupants, avoid- 
ing any article which cannot be easily 
moved and cleaned. Iron beds, painted 
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white,— two of them, if possible, when 
the room has two occupants,— with 
iron-frame springs, and light, easily- 
washed coverings ; washable muslin win- 
dow curtains ; bare floors, stained and 
waxed, with small rugs placed where 
the feet oftenest rest. All these go to 
make up hygienic, attractive, and inex- 
pensive furnishings. Privacy is essen- 
tial for right individual growth, and if 
each member of a family cannot have a 
bedroom, screens, single beds, or per- 
haps now and then a small dressing 
room or den, where personal rights and 
individual fancy can have play, will go 
far towards filling this need. 
Economical furnishing falters at. the 
mention of window shades! They are 
expensive, are chronically out of order, 
soil easily, and if we must move, they 
never fit another man’s windows. Sub- 
stitute for them curtains of some thick, 
washable material — cretonne, for in- 
stance — which may be drawn close for 
privacy. If not oil painted, bedroom 
walls should be covered with inexpen- 
sive paper, or with water color, so that 
they may be renewed without too great 
expense, after illness. Papers in soft, 
light, but distinct shades of blue, gold, 
brown, or yellow give a comforting 
sense of definiteness with restfulness. 
All bedrooms should be, as far as 
possible, equally comfortable. Even 
‘*those boys’’ have a right to attrac- 
tive quarters ; and they may be drawn 
from idleness, and even worse, by the 
delight of a sanctum, where drawers 
and shelves, and charming secretive 
cupboards and hooks in abundance, 
make place, not only for their clothes, 
but for that inevitable experimental 
material, which is their chief delight, 
and one of their chief developers. If 
there are young children in the family, 
a commodious, stationary washstand in 


the bath room, with hot and cold water 
supply, and hooks above for each one’s 
bath cloths and brushes, saves much 
disorder in bedrooms, and does away 
with the breakage of movable vessels. 
The plan of floor covering — we might 
almost say floor decoration — already 
suggested, should be carried out in 
every room in the house; the dining 
room alone having a large rug. Car- 


pets are not so decorative, and are de- 
cidedly unhygienic. Mattings sift dust 
through to the floor, and wear out 
quickly. The small rugs are easily 
handled and brushed, the bare floors 
quickly cleaned, and we reach at once 
a result both sanitary and decorative. 
Another advantage lies in the fact that 
if we are renters, rugs adapt themselves 
to our change of quarters. 

Our halls and public rooms are links 
in the chain that binds us to our fellows. 
In decoration and arrangement they 
should not only meet the various de- 
mands of the household, but should hold 
out a welcome to the stranger within 
our gates. The first impression of the 
interior of a house is the one that lasts 
longest. Who has not felt the charm 
of having the house door open upon 
warmth of color and symmetry of ar- 
rangement.? Beauty there speaks a 
welcome, and warms the heart for real 
communion. In that attractive little 
volume, //ouschold Art, edited by Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, she makes the dis- 
cerning suggestion that hall furniture 
should never be fantastic, but always 
simple in design, ‘‘ because,’’ she adds, 
‘*the mind is not quite free from out-of- 
door influences, or ready to take pleas- 
ure in the vagaries of the human fancy.”’ 
Here, as everywhere in the house, color 
is the essence of charm ; and reds in 
rich shades are most effective. 

Stately drawing rooms — possessions 
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of the rich — hardly need special treat- 
ment here. Their uses are clearly de- 
fined, and must usually be expressed 
in more or less conventional forms of 


‘beauty. But the family meeting room 


—whether it be library, music room, 
or sitting room — will always take on a 
delightful and helpful individuality, if 
we take care that it expresses and in- 
spires the best that is in us. There 
must be chairs and lounges inviting to 
repose, a liberal supply of sofa cushions, 
some small, easily-moved tables, and the 
library table, which may become a real 
center of family communion, if it is 
large enough and well lighted from 
above ; and nothing furnishes more ex- 
pressively than shelves of well-selected 


books. We must presume that our 
home maker will have them, for she 
has learned to value them ‘‘ above 
rubies,’’ — which may mean above lace 
curtains, chenille table covers, and other 
impedimenta ! Upholstered furniture is 
undesirable here as elsewhere. Chairs 
and lounges are best of wood or wicker 
with movable cushions. Library win- 
dows should only be draped with a light 
stuff, which will not interfere with a free 
inlet of sunshine. Color full of cheer, 
pictures suggesting high thoughts, and 
above all, well-selected books will give 
aclear note of harmony to such a room; 
and children growing up in such sur- 
roundings will show a natural grace of 
mind and character. 


Life's Pathway 


By MITCHELL 


A maiden ‘neath the linden stood 
One fragrant summer day ; 

The breezes rippled through the wood 
Like sportive elves at play. ¢ 

They touched her cheek, her braided hair, 
They kissed her lips and brow. 


The maiden smiled. 


‘* Life is so fair, 


Could love but bless it now !"’ 


A woman to the linden came, 
With children at her knee ; 

They plucked the lily’s ruddy flame, 
And laughed in careless glee ; 

For her the robin’s clearest lay, 
The sweets of bush and bine. 


‘* Life is so bright, 


she said, ‘‘ to-day, 


If only wealth were mine !"’ 


Beneath the bending linden tree 
An aged woman passed, 

When shadows deepened o'er the lea, 
Uncertain, vague, and vast. 

‘*O love may fail,’’ she said, ‘‘ and gold 
Grow dark as humid sod ; 

Life's path is fair, when all is told, 
Because it leads to God.”’ 
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About Your Coffee 
By ARTHUR J. BURDICK 


O prepare a good cup of coffee, you 
must first have good coffee. The 
selection of the article at the grocery 
requires some knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds and qualities, and this article 
aims to impart that knowledge. 

Coffee is grown in nearly all tropical 
countries, but that which finds its way 
to our markets is principally from Java, 
Sumatra, India, Ceylon, and Brazil. 
Coffee is divided, commercially, into 
two general classes, strong and mild. 
Rio and Santos are the principal strong 
coffees, all others being classed as mild. 

Rio, Java, and Mocha are the staple 
varieties in general use. These are sold 
separately or blended. There are, how- 
ever, many grades of each, and what is 
worse, many imitations. Rio is a small 
sized bean, and varies in color from a 
light to a dark green. Some Rios are 
of a yellow hue, and are known as 
Golden Rio, the: best grade known. 
The Rios are all strong cofiees. 

Java includes so many grades that it is 
puzzling to the purchaser to know which 
to select, as, according to dealers, each 
particular brand is the best. The name 
‘*Old Government Java’’ signifies that 
which is grown upon the lands of the 
Dutch Government in the interior of 
the island. It is sold at public auction 
in the months of June, September, De- 
cember, and March, in lots of one 
hundred and thirty-three and one-third 
pounds, only one lot being sold to a 


purchaser at one bidding. At one time 
Old Government was the finest quality 
of Java to be had, but of late years the 
production of private plantations on the 
island has relegated Old Government to 
second place. The best Javas are those 
in which the bean is large, plump, and 
uniform in size, and, if genuine, it will 
possess a mild, aromatic flavor. 

Mocha is like the singed cat, better 
than it looks, The berry of this coffee 
is small, irregular, and unsightly. It 
comes from Arabia, where it grows on 
both sides of the Red sea; that from 
the north side being branded ‘‘ Genuine 
Arabian Mocha.”’ It has a rather pe- 
culiar flavor, biting and pungent. The 
south shore Mocha is a larger berry 
than the genuine, and is fully equal in 
flavor. 

A coffee which of late is rivaling the 
genuine Java, and which is frequently 
sold for Java, is the Ceylon, grown on 
the island of that name. The berry is 
large, transparent, solid, and oily. There 
are two varieties, known as Plantation 
and Native, the former being much the 
finer. 

A coffee which much resembles the 
Ceylon, and is but slightly inferior, is 
the Jamaica. Blue Mountain Jamaica is 
the best grown. 

Maracaibo, raised principally in Vene- 
zuela, is used as a substitute for Java, 
and as an adulteration of that coffee, 
to which it is very inferior. There are 
many other varieties, but they are prin- 
cipally sold in mixtures or under false 
names, 
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Coffee, to be at its best for use, should 
be fresh roasted and fresh ground. The 
careful housewife would do well to test 
her coffee at the time of purchase, by 
having a small quantity ground and 
brewed, this being the only infallible 
test of the quality of the goods. 

Tastes differ so much that no general 
recommendation as to variety can be 
made. Those who wish strength would 
not be pleased with Java. Those who 
wish flavor would not like Rio. A blend 
which some years of experience in the 
trade proved to be the most satisfactory, 
was one-half Rio, one-quarter Java, and 
one-quarter Mocha. The blending of 
cofice, however, should be regulated by 
More Rio, 
more strength ; more Java, more flavor ; 


the taste of the consumer. 


more Mocha, more acridity. 


Seasonable Menus—IX 

By MARGARET BURROUGHS 
eds physicians object to the use 

of fruit at the beginning of the 
morning meal, arguing that the fruit 
acid is trying to the digestive organs 
after their long fast. This objection 
is surely not to be applied to melons, 
which are among the most appetizing 
and refreshing as well as wholesome of 
fruits, if eaten in their prime. They 
deteriorate rapidly, however, and one 
should be careful to have them quite 
fresh. When practicable keep them in 
the ice chest. The housewife who has 
but one refrigerator hesitates before 
putting into it any fruit or vegetable of 
so pronounced a flavor, lest the milk, 
cream, and butter be affected thereby. 
In many households a small ice chest is 
reserved especially for such food as is 
easily tainted, while a larger one accom- 
modates the perishable fruits, meats, and 
numerous other articles of food which it 


is so desirable to keep in a cold place. 
If one has but one refrigerator, the 
melons may be kept in the vegetable 
cellar until an hour or so before time of 
serving, when the seeds may be re- 
moved and the cavities filled with ice. 
Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAST 
Osage melons 
Beefsteak cakes 
Creamed eggs. Fricd potatoes 
Toast. Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fried frogs’ legs. 
Baked potatoes. Corn fritters 
Cucumbers with French dressing 
Peach shortcake 
DINNER 
Corn puree 
Broiled chicken 
Parisienne tomatoes. Browned mashed potatues 
Celery salad 
Princess pudding 


Beefsteak Cakes 

Mince fine one pound of round beefsteak. 
With one of the patent meat choppers this is 
the work of but a few moments, or your butcher 
will do it for you. Season with salt and pep- 
per, and if liked a few drops of onion juice. 
Mix well and make into cakes about half an 
inch thick. Roll in melted butter and broil 
over a good bed of coals. They should brown 
quickly and remain pink inthecenter. Arrange 
on a hot platter and pour over them two table- 
spoonfuls of butter mixed with one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. Prepared in this way the meat 
will be found tender and juicy. 
Fried Potatoes 

Slice cold boiled potatoes in uniform slices. 
Melt a generous tablespoonful of lard in the 
frying pan and when smoking hot drop in just 
enough potatoes to cover the bottom of the 
spider. Watch closely and turn each slice as it 
browns. Season with salt and pepper. 


Creamed Eggs 

To six eggs slightly beaten add half a cup of 
thin cream, half a teaspoonful cf salt, and half a 
saltspoonful of pepper. In a granite basin melt 
half a tablespoonful of butter. Set this basin 
into another containing hot water. Pour the 
eggs upon the butter and cook, stirring contin- 
uously, till thickened. This is an especially 
delicate dish for a convalescent, and a nice 
breakfast dish for all. 


Fried Frogs’ Legs 


Wash in salted water, roll in cracker dust, 
then in mixture of egg, milk, and lemon juice. 
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To one egg slightly beaten, allow one table- 
spoonful of fresh milk, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Now roll again in 
the cracker dust till well coated, and fry in 
very hot lard. They may either be sautéd or 
fried in deep fat. If the latter it will be well to 
put them into a wire basket and immerse this in 
the boiling fat. 


Corn Fritters 


Grate or scrape the corn from the cob. ‘To 
one pint of corn pulp allow two well beaten eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful 
of pepper. If the corn is a little old add also 
one tablespoonful of sweetcream. If it is juicy 
this is not required. Now add just enough 
flour to bind corn and egg together. About 
two tablespoonfuls should suffice. Fry in small 
cakes on a well greased griddle. Brown well 
on each side. 


Corn Puree 


Grate or slice from the cob sufficient corn to 
make a pint of pulp. Break the ears in two and 
cook in a porcelain or granite kettle with suffi- 
cient cold water to cover for half anhour. Then 
strain, reheat, and add grated corn. Cook fif- 
teen minutes, then add one pint of thin cream 
or rich milk, a slice of onion, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of sugar, half a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
flour cooked with a tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir till smooth, remove onion, take from the 
fire and beat in quickly the well beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Serve at once. There should be a 
generous pint of water after straining out the 
corn cobs. 


Broiled Chickens 


Choose plump spring chickens. After clean- 
ing split down the back and flatten. Rub the 
surfaces over with soft butter and place ina 
wire broiler. In a very hot oven set a dripping 
pan and pour a cup of hot water into it. Sea- 
son this water with a teaspoonful of salt and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Place the broiler 
over this pan and let them cook here, basting 
occasionally, with the water in the pan, for 
about twenty minutes, or until the chickens he- 
gin to be tender. Finish cooking over a bed of 
hot coals, and remove to a hot platter garnished 
with lemon and parsley. A delicious gravy may 
be made from the broth in the pan by adding a 
cupful of cream, salt, pepper, and minced pars- 
ley. Thicken slightly till about the consistency 
of rich cream. It is rather difficult to broil 
chickens in the ordinary way without scorching 
them, and they are apt to be dry and tasteless. 
If prepared according to the foregoing directions 
thev should be moist and delicious, 


Parisienne Tomatoes 


Skin and slice ripe tomatoes as for salad. 
With one egg beat a tablespoonful of milk, a 
saltspoonful of grated onion, one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper. Dip 
the slices of tomato in this mixture, then roll in 
cracker dust and fry brown in hot butter. Serve 
as soon as possible after they are cooked. 


Browned Mashed Potatoes 

Prepare mashed potatoes in the usual way 
save that they should be a trifle more moist than 
usual. Drop in large spoonfuls on a buttered 
tin, and moisten the surface with melted butter. 
Set in the oven till nicely browned. Remove 
from the pan with a pancake turner. Serve 
on a dish covered with a fringed napkin. 


Celery Salad 

Scrape the celery and let it lie in ice water 
till crisp and firm; with a silver knife cut into 
dice, and roll in a towel for a few moments to 
absorb all moisture. Have ready a cup of may- 
onnaise dressing which has been very highly 
seasoned. Just before serving the salad mix 
with this dressing one-third of a cup of thick 
whipped cream, and mix with the diced celery. 
If allowed to stand in the dressing fora time 
the celery will be more thoroughly seasoned, 
but this is accomplished at the cost of crispness. 


Princéss Pudding 

Soak a tablespoonful of gelatine for twenty 
minutes in enough cold water to cover. With 
one quart of good cream mix a cup of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of vanilla, one egg beaten light 
and three tablespoonfuls of sherry wine. Pare 
and mash enough peaches to make a heaping 
cupful of pulp. Sweeten well and set on ice. 
Pack the ice cream freezer, pour in the cream 
mixture, then dissolve the gelatine by adding a 
little hot milk and add this to the cream. Freeze 
at once. When frozen to the consistency of 
soft mush stir in the peach pulp, and two table- 
spoonfuls of blanched almonds chopped fine. 
Freeze till firm, remove dasher, draw off the 
water, repack and let the pudding stand an hour 
ortwo to ripen. This dessert is quite new and 
is most delicious 


Dainty Summer Desserts 


By KATHERINE B. JOHNSON 


Chocolate Blanc-Mange 

Put three cups of milk over the fire ina farina 
boiler; beat two eggs (without separating) and 
half a cup of sugar very light; dissolve two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk, add a saltspoonful 
of salt, beat into the egg mixture, and slowly 
pour into the boiling milk, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Have four tablespoonfuls 
each of grated chocolate and sugar dissolved in 
two of boiling water, stir this into the blanc- 
mange and cook ten minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Take from the fire, flavor with vanilla 
and pour into rather small cups that have been 
wet in cold water, and set in a cold place for at 
least four hours. When ready to use whip one 
and one-half cups of cream to a stiff froth, and 
take out one-third of it. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of red sugar to the smaller portion and flavor 
with vanilla; flavor the larger portion with the 
same and sweeten with powdered sugar. Make 
a bed of the pink cream on a pretty serving plat- 
ter (preferably glass); heap the white cream in 
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the center; turn out the blanc-mange, invert 
and make a border around the center cream. 


Delicious Peach Sponge 

Cover one-half a box of gelatine with one-half 
a cup of cold water; simmer the grated rind of 
one lemon in one and one-half cups of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, return to the fire, addone 
cup of sugar and when it boils pour over the 
gelatine and stir until it is dissolved; add the 
juice of two lemons and pour into a bow! set in 
crackedice. Dip out five tablespoonfuls of jelly, 
color it a pretty pink with red sugar, pourit into 
a basin or other mold that will leave it abcut 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and stand in the 
refrigerator until very firm. Pare and cut into 
rings half an inch thick five ripe yellow peaches, 
dust with powdered sugar, let stand half an hour 
and drain. When the jelly begins to form beat 
aminute or two, then add the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and whip until foamy all 
through and stiff enough to drop. Spreada 
layer of sponge in a wet mold, lay one ring of 
peach in the center and a circle around it; add 
a layer of sponge, another of peach, and one of 
sponge last, and standin a refrigerator for at 
least four hours. When ready to serve turn the 
sponge out into a glass serving dish, cover with 
whipped cream, and over this spread neatly cut 
cubes of the pink jelly. 


Cocoanut Floating Island 

Grate one cup of fresh cocoanut, or put two- 
thirds of acup of the dessicated nut asoak in 
hot milk. Put two cups of milk over the fire in 
a farina boiler; beat the yolk of three eggs and 
one-half acup of sugar until very light. pour 
into the hot milk stirring constantly until it 
thickens, but do not boil; take from the fire, add 
the cocoanut (either kind must be drained), fla- 
vor with lemon and pour into a glass serving 
dish. Make a meringue of the whites of eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; flavor with 
lemon, spread roughly over the custard, place in 
a slow oven for five minutes and cover with a 
layer of cocoanut. Whip one-half a cup of 
cream to a stiff froth, color ita pretty pink or 
green, and drop in islands over the meringue. 
Serve very cold with angels’ food cake, * 


Baking Powder 

sy Laura F. BALLIETT 
MONG the small economies that a 
young housekeeper may practice is 
that of making her own baking powder. 
We read much nowadays of the presence 
of alum in baking powder, especially in 
the cheaper brands. It is surely easy 
for the unscrupulous maker or dealer to 
mix with it other substances besides 
alum. How much better then for the 
housekeeper to make it for herself. The 


materials can be bought at any drug 

store, and must be fresh. Here are two 

recipes for baking powder which ex- 

perience has demonstrated to be as good 

as the best of the prepared powders : — 
Ne. 2, 


8 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, price, $0.05 
6 ounces of tartaric acid, 25 
I quart of sifted flour, 05 


Total cost, $0.35 

No. 2. 
6 ounces of cornstarch, $0.08 
8 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, 05 
6 ounces of tartaric acid, 25 
Total cost, $0.38 


Either recipe will make over two 
pounds. 

Now mix, and sift six times through 
a fine sieve. If made carefully they 
will surely be satisfactory. The mate- 
rials for No. 2 are the same as in No. 1, 
only that it calls for cornstarch instead 
of flour, and, as it renders the powder 
much finer and whiter, some may 
prefer it. 


Green Tomatoes 


By Vesta C. TuRNER 

Pie 

Line the pie pan with rich paste and put three 
large tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of flour, 
well mixed, on the bottom. Over this, spread 
a good layer of sliced, cooked green tomatoes, 
then two tablespoonfuls of good vinegar and 
oneoflemon extract. Bake with an upper crust. 


Preserves 

Take small, even-sized green tomatoes, wash 
and cook in plenty of water till the skin loosens, 
then peel and drain. Make a sirup of the 
weight of tomatoes of white sugar and a little 
water, add a sliced lemon. Cook slowly until 
thick. 


Sweet Pickles 

Slice and slightly salt cach layer of green to- 
matoes; let stand over night, then drain off all 
the juice. Make a pickle of three pints of vin- 
egar to two pints of sugar, with spices to suit, 
and pour over the tomatoes boiling hot. Next 
day drain and heat again and pour over as be- 
fore, repeating for three days, then seal. 


Chowchow No. 1 
One peck of green tomatoes, three onions, 
six green peppers; chop fine and scald in their 
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juice, then drain. Scald three quarts of vine- 
gar in which are two cups of sugar, one small 
cup of ground mustard, one tablespoonful each 
of cloves and allspice, five tablespoonfuls of 
salt. Put all together and scald two or three 
minutes. In making chowchow one can add 
to or take from any ingredient to suit the indi- 
vidual taste. Chopped cabbage, cucumbers, a 
few pieces of horse-radish, and a few pieces of 
chopped tart apples will not only improve the 
flavor but keep the vinegar free from mold. 
Chowchow No. 2 

Chop fine green tomatoes only, salt slightly, 
add a large cup of brown sugar to two gallons of 
the mixture, and let ferment, keeping a weight 
onitasin cabbage. Do not use brass or iron 
or any metal in cooking green tomatoes. Use 
earthen or — 


Frappes. and Oranee Cakes 
By JANE IE. CLEMMENS 
RAPPE means to chill or freeze, 
and was originally applied to ca- 
rafes or bottles containing water which 
were plunged in ice and salt, and al- 
lowed to remain until the contents were 
partially frozen, then were placed on 
the table, the warmth of the atmosphere 
melting the liquid as it was needed. 
This custom is still universal in France 
and parts of Italy and Europe. In 
this country, where ice is to be had in 
such abundance, the term has come to 
mean any liquid containing shaved ice, 
frozen to the consistency of a soft mush, 
or simply set on ice until very cold. 
Any liquid fruit juice, sirup or wine 
may be frapped, that is, iced. Wine is 
frapped by plunging the bottle in a pail 
of cracked ice. 
Orange Frappe 
Select a dozen firm, sweet oranges; peel care- 
fully, cut into small pieces, removing all the 
seeds, put in a freezer, pack in salt and ice and 
let stand two hours. Remove from the freezer, 


sprinkle freely with powdered sugar and serve 
in g.asses. 


Chocolate Frappe 

Prepare the drink in the usual manner, sweet- 
ening it, chilling well and serving with cracked 
ice. Serve in glasses. If desired it may be 
turned in a freezer until like very soft mush. 
Coffee frappe is made the same way or the 
coffee may be mixed with whipped cream, anda 
piece of ice put in the bowl or glass in which it 
is served. 


Peach Frappe 

Select firm, perfect peaches, peel carefully 
and cut into small pieces, put in a freezer, pack 
in salt and ice and let stand two hours. Re- 
move from the freezer, sprinkle well with pow- 
dered sugar and serve. 


Orange Cake 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
three cups of flour, three eggs, one cup of 
water, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar, add cup of water, 
but do not stir until you put in a cup of flour, 
then stir gradually until the flour is all in. 
Beat the eggs and put in the dough and then 
add the baking powder and one teaspoonful ex- 
tract of orange. 


Orange Filling or Jelly for Cake 

Whip the whites of three eggs to a froth, mix 
with two cups granulated sugar, and the grated 
rind and pulp of two sour oranges, or, mix well 
two sour oranges (grated), two cups of sugar, 
yolks of two eggs, then add one tablespoonful 
of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold water. 
Mix all together into one cup of boiling water 
or milk, set it on the stove as soon as possible 
and cook until it jellies, which should be as soon 
as it begins boiling; too much cooking will 
make it thin and bitter. Put on cake while hot, 
and ice the top with 


White Icing 

Boil two cups of sugar and three tablespoon- 
fuls of water till clear, then stir into the stiff 
whites of three eggs. Keep the sirup hot and 
stir vigorously for two or three minutes. 


These recipes are sufficient for a 
three-layer cake or a large two-layer, 
which may be cut into squares as de- 
sired. 


A fire of pine cones is delightful. Let 
the little ones, where trees are near, gather the 
fragrant fruit of the pine to diffuse their whole- 
some aroma over the room. In this as in other 
ways, va and girls early learn to help mother. 
No hired helpers, even among millionaires, 
should ever take the place of children in doing 
little acts that pertain to family comfort. There 
is something in domestic service that endears 
one to the home, Where we serve, and there 
alone, is there intimate acquaintance and at- 
tachment. The faithful, loving child is that 
one who has been taught to wait on father and 
mother, to do little friendly acts for all; not as 
one driven to hateful tasks, but led by tact, 
companionship, and geniality to do a child’s 
part toward the family happiness. 


The Pim-Ola is a comparatively new but 
decidedly popular relish, without which no first- 
class dinner in the large citics is now complete. 
Pim-Olas are pitted olives stuffed with pepper — 
a fact which may not be known to every house- 
wife who would like to have just that kind of a 
relish upon her table. 
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Milking Song 
By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 


Down the lane, down the lane, 
Tread the patient cows, 

In the meadow, by the brook, 
All day long to browse. 

Spears of grass and tender leaves 
They can crop and eat, 

Resting under shady trees 
In the noonday heat. 


Up the lane, up the lane, 
On the grassy track ; 
Bars are down and night is near, 
See the cows come back. 
Fetch the cup and fetch the pail, 
Watch the warm milk foam ; 
Supper-time for children now, 
When the cows come home. 


Rainy Day Frolics 
By ADELE K. JOHNSON 

AINY days are the especial prop- 

erty of the children at Maplewood. 

‘* This is our day,’’ they say joyfully. 

Like ‘‘ Daisy”’ in ‘‘ Litthke Women”’ 
Marjorie always greets the morn with 
Pretty day, pretty day,’’ regardless 
of the sky. 

Their little charities and Christmas 
presents are often made while the rain 
descends, weeks before holiday time. 
They are thus early learning that: 
‘*Nothing in this world promises so 
much and pays so little as selfishness.’’ 

The Maplewood picnics are as differ- 
ent from a party as possible. All the 
plants and flowers in the house are car- 
ried up to the nursery. The children 
play the dark green rug is moss in the 
woods, There is a rustic seat that they 


use. They wear white flannel or linen 
summer suits (with extra underclothes), 
sailor hats, etc. The happiest time of 
all is when papa (the King) comes 
home, to be enthusiastically welcomed 
by his faithful subjects, his three little 
children ; for the King is the light of 
the household. 

Their toys include numerous stuffed 
animals, and one of their favorite games 
is to play menagerie, which often devel- 
ops astonishing facts about the animals ; 
then they consult the encyclopedia. 

Rainy days frequently find many 
patients in the doll hospital ; Jack, the 
head surgeon, sews up the broken limbs 
of the cloth dolls and others are skill- 
fully treated for smallpox, scarlet fever, 
etc. ; the writer observed that when the 
medicine was very inviting the patients 
kindly shared it with the physician and 
nurse, 

Occasionally they travel, at home, in 
the nursery ; dressing for a journey, 
carrying a hand satchel well filled with 
picture books, magazines, games, a 
doll, luncheon, lemons and sugar or a 
jar of beef extract and a small alcohol 
lamp, as the season demands. The 
chairs are arranged in rows. The chil- 
dren take turns in describing the coun- 
try through which they are passing— 
one way of learning geography. 

The art exhibitions are quite elabo- 
rate. They borrow etchings, and paint- 
ings from all the other rooms of the 
house, to hang on the nursery walls, and 
the mother explains them. 

Recently they learned a new game, the 
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Turkish bath. It has many advantages, 
makes the children happy, busy, neat, 
and rests them. Each child in turn 
has a very hot bath (accompanied by 
gay music), next a cold sponge, fol- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing with a flesh 
brush, is now wrapped in a blanket to 
rest on the lounge or in an easy chair 
near the open fire. The mother either 
reads or tells stories to them for a de- 
lightful half-hour, when ‘‘ All dress,’’ is 
the command. 

The little flock always wear espe- 
cially pretty gowns or neckties in the 
evening on these rainy days. 

Marjorie is of course devoted to her 
kindergarten games. Arthur and Jack 
spend many hours working on their jig- 
saw and making boats. They remem- 
ber the little orphans and wee Marjorie 
toils faithfully over the scrap books she 
sends them. 

In the nursery at Maplewood, there 
is one very important requirement. 
Every one must smile. 


Children’s Shoes 


O much of our comfort in life de- 
pends upon the shoes we wear, 

and upon the condition of our feet, that 
too much vigilance cannot be exercised 
by mothers in the choice of shoes for 
their children. Every one knows that 
the shoe bill is a constantly recurring 
item of expense ; that growing boys 
especially run through their shoes in a 
manner most alarming to paterfamilias. 
In some parts of our country it is the 
custom for little feet to go unshod ex- 
cept during the cold weather, and the 
claim is made by those who favor this 
fashion that barefooted children enjoy 
almost perfect immunity from colds, and 
that their little feet develop more sym- 


metrically than they would cramped up 
in tight shoes. But why should the 
shoes be unnecessarily tight or uncom- 
fortably loose? In buying shoes it is 
as well to have them fit the feet. They 
should be a little longer than the feet, 
because when the child stands, and the 
weight of the body is thrown largely 
upon the great toe, which is pushed for- 
ward, a too short shoe is likely to give 
that most distressing trouble — an in- 
growing nail 


and it may be the rea- 
son also of enlarged joints. Shoes 
which crowd the toes together are apt 
to produce corns. No little child’s foot 
should have corn, bunion, or ingrowing 
nail. The mother should herself at- 
tend to the paring of the toe nails, and 
should see that they are cut squarely, in 
such a manner that there will be no cor- 
ners to grow into the flesh. Stockings 
should be very smooth, and it is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that the fre- 
quent bathing of the feet, keeping them 
perfectly clean, and wiping them per- 
fectly dry, especially between the toes, 
has a great deal to do with their com- 
fort and immunity from trouble. 

Thick shoes are better than thin for 
outdoor wear, but while they are thick 
they should not be clumsy. It is well to 
spend one’s money freely on shoes and 
stockings in the dressing of children, 
letting the rest of the habiliments be 
plain and coarse if necessary. A child 
whose feet are well dressed will have an 
efiect of being cared for which is not 
gained by a little creature on whose 
clothing the mother has spent hours of 
time in the way of frills, ruffles, and 
embroidery. If possible, have several 
pairs of shoes at once, and let the chil- 
dren alternate in wearing them.—//ar- 
Bazar. 
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Culture of Dutch Bulbs 
By Robert R. MCGREGOR 


OMPARATIVELY few plants will 
give the amateur such genuine 
satisfaction, and furnish such a wealth 
of flower for a remarkably small ex- 
penditure of money, time, and labor, 
as Dutch bulbs. 

By Dutch bulbs we mean tulips, 
hyacinths, narcissus, crocus, snow- 
drops, ete., grown almost exclusively 
in Holland, from whence they are im- 
ported in great quantities and offered 
to the consumer at very low prices. 
Equally well adapted to garden or house 
culture, a succession of gorgeously 
colored and fragrant flowers may be 
had from these bulbs from about Christ- 
mas until late in the spring. 

Believing that more explicit cultural 
directions* will be better appreciated 
than any attempt to describe the great 
beauty of bulbous flowers in general, 
or any special varieties in particular, 
we will confine ourselves to suggestions 
which may help the amateur in success- 
fully forcing the bulbs into flower in the 
house and bedding them out of doors 
in the garden, 

Time for Planting 

As a general thing importations of 
bulbs arrive in this country about the 
middle of September, so that orders 
placed with the dealer at or a little in 
advance of that time will generally be 
executed in time to land the bulbs at 
the door of the purchaser about the 
first of October. 


During October and early November 
is the best time for planting out of 
doors or for potting such bulbs as are 
to be forced. Later than carly No- 
vember there is danger of too severe 
weather or unsuitable conditions of the 
soil as regards moisture. In bedding 
bulbs in the garden comparatively little 
work in the way of 

Preparation of the Soil 

will be necessary, unless the soil hap- 
pens to be a stiff, heavy clay, to which 
bulbs are not partial. Such conditions 
can easily be overcome by removing a 
portion of the clay soil and replacing 
it with well-rotted manure and sand. 
Rotted sod can also be used in connec- 
tion with these materials to good advan- 
tage. If the soil is naturally good and 
fairly light such treatment will not be 
necessary ; but it is well with any soil 
to add a little something to lighten it 
and enrich it, as better results will gen- 
erally be obtained. 

A location from which surface water 
drains away readily must be sclected 
for the bulb beds, and in making up 
the beds see that the surfaces are well 
rounded up to shed water, for if water 
stands on the bed the bulbs will decay. 
This matter of drainage is quite im- 
portant. 

Depth and Distances for Planting 
will vary considerably according to the 
size and nature of the bulb and _ its 
growth. Hyacinths, tulips, and nar- 
cissus should be planted at a depth of 
four inches from the surface of the soil 
to the top of the bulb, scillas three 
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inches, crocus and snowdrops two 
inches. Bear in mind that these depths 
are from the top of the bulb to the sur- 
face of the soil. Hyacinths may be 
planted seven inches apart, narcissus 
seven to ten inches, tulips five inches, 
jonquils six inches, scillas and snow- 


SINGLE TRUMPET NARCISSUS 


drops three inches, and crocus two 
inches. After planting no further at- 
tention will be necessary until the ap- 
proach of severe winter weather, when 
the beds or borders in which the bulbs 
are planted should have a 
Winter Covering 

which should consist of a loose litter of 
some sort. Forest leaves are nature’s 
own covering, and will answer better 
for this purpose than perhaps any other 


material. 


In covering with leaves, 
place about the bed boards set on edge 
and held in place by stakes driven in 
the ground one on each side of each 
end of the boards. The leaves may 
then be dumped in on the bed, smoothed 
over to a depth of say eight inches, and 
a little brush or a few lath laid on top 
to keep the wind from displacing them 
during the winter. This covering 
should not be put on until severe 
weather is at hand. In the spring as 
warm weather approaches and the tops 
begin to push up out of the ground 
this covering must be removed gradually, 
depending on the earliness or lateness 
of the season, The grower will have 
to exercise a little judgment in the mat- 
ter. 
After Flowering 
the narcissus, crocus, and snowdrops 
may remain undisturbed in the ground, 
where they will come up year after year 
and flower, but the tulips and hyacinths 
may be taken up when the leaves have 
turned yellow and brown and appear to 
die down. Cut eff the leaves to within 
a couple of inches cf the bulb and 
spread the bulbs, after being dug, on a 
board out of doors, covering them with 
two inches of loose dry soil. There 
they may remain for say ten days, after 
which they should be taken indoors, 
spread out on shelves, and allowed to 
dry for a few days, being then wrapped 
in paper and put away for fall planting. 
Forcing Bulbs 

for blooming in the winter in the house 
is a very satisfactory way to secure a 
fine lot of flowers, during the dreary 
time of the year, for table decoration. 
The work entailed is not heavy, an? 
the results rather sure. The soil to 
use should be light, rather rich and 
porous, and may be made up of one- 
half good garden soil and the balance 
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equal parts of well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mold, rotted sod, and sand. If one or 
more of these ingredients are lacking, 
add greater proportions of the others. 
Let these materials be well mixed before 
using. For one hyacinth bulb a pot 
measuring four and a half or five inches 
in diameter will answer. For one tulip 
a four-inch pot should be used. Nar- 
cissus require pots about the same 
size as hyacinths. The measurements 
given above are for diameter cf the 
pot across the top. When desirable 
several bulbs may be planted in one 
pot, which, of course, should be pro- 
portionately larger. 

In potting the bulbs, hyacinths espe- 
cially, avoid pressing the bulb down 
hard in the soil, as the roots, when they 
encounter the hard soil, would tend to 
force the bulb upward. The roots 
start at the bottom of the bulb. As to 
depth for potting hyacinths, let one- 
third of the bulb stand above the soil 
uncovered. Tulips and narcissus should 
be covered all but a good tip of the 
bulb. 

After potting, water the soil in the 
pots heavily, applying enough to insure 
all the soil in the pot being thoroughly 
saturated. Considerable water will be 
required for this, and repeated water- 
ings at intervals of a quarter of an hour 
may be necessary. 

After the bulbs are thus thoroughly 
watered, set them away out of doors at 
the base of a north wall, where they 
should be buried four or five inches 
below the surface in coal ashes. Or 
they may be placed in a bank of coal 
ashes, and about five inches of the 
same material put over the top. Over 


this covering throw three or four inches 
of litter, such as light hay or straw or 
leaves. Any cool, perfectly shaded lo- 


cation will answer, however. Some may 
prefer to put the bulbs in the cellar 
where they will require less covering. 

If potted early in October, by the 
first of December, or in the course of 
seven or eight weeks, the bulbs will 
have made large numbers of white roots 
in the soil at the bottom of the pots. 
They may then have the covering grad- 
ually removed, a little at a time for sev- 
eral days, being then removed to the 
light of the window. This removal to 
greater heat and light should be grad- 
ual. Keep the bulbs in a cool place, 
say about sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
until within a few days of flowering, 
when a little more heat may develop 
them better. When fully opened the 
flowers will last longer if kept in a cool 
temperature. 

When coming into flower, and while 
in flower, plenty of water should be 
applied daily. During the time that 
the bulbs are covered, prior to being 
brought to the light, no water will be 
needed if the first watering was thor- 
ough, but if necessary, water may be 
applied at any time rather than allow 
the soil to become too dry. 

In purchasing bulbs, state to your 
florist whether they are to be forced or 
grown in the bed or border out of doors, 
as he will then be able to supply varie- 
ties suitable for each purpose. 


The Wild Daisy 

It is said that the wild white daisy 
with which we are so familiar was never 
known in this country until after the 
Revolutionary war, their advent here 
being supposed to be due to the pres- 
ence of their seeds in bundles of hay 
brought over from Germany for the 
Hessians to use in feeding their horses. 

—Demorest 
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Courage. 
By CELIA THAXTER. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God's love doth bestow; 


Think you I tind no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 


To curse myself and all who love me? 


God gives me every day. 


And each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, He makes a rainbow 
shine; 
Grateful I take His slightest gift, no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 
Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are 
past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 
Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 


+I grudge you not your cold and darkness,—me 
The powers of light befriend. 


The Young Before everything else, the 

aa young woman has a right 
to expect from her husband tenderness, 
sympathy, and faith, says a writer in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and then 
adds: ‘‘ But sometimes, in his eager- 


ness to make all life fair to her, he fan- 
cies she is a doll, and not a woman. 
And a doll is a very selfish toy ; it de- 
mands careful treatment all the time, 
and it gives nothing but a pretty ap- 
pearance in return. It is the foolish 
wife who expects infallibility in her hus- 
band. She forgets that there is a dif- 
ference between the housewife and the 
house moth. She should expect from 
her husband politeness at all times, and 
a certain gentleness that every man 
possessing the real instinct of a man, 
But she should not 
expect from him too much. She has 
no right whatever to ask of him permis- 
sion to live a lazy life herself, and to 
give up all her days and years to vain 
and idle thoughts. * * When the 
wife can make her husband's home- 
coming a joy, his homestaying a pleas- 
ure and a delight, and his leaving home 
a sorrow, then, and then only, can she 
expect a great deal from him.”’ 


gives to a woman. 


Blest be the man who in- 
vented the piazza! His 
name should be enrolled among the 
benefactors of the race. 


A Summer 
Beatitude 


In a comforta- 
ble chair, in the pleasant months of 
summer, here can the man or woman 
sit who is so fortunate as to have a pi- 
azza in front of his or of her house, says 
Listener in the Boston Transcript. 
What the open grate fire is in the win- 
It is 
a veritable coign of vantage (to use a 
convenient and perennial expression) 
from which one can view the passing 


ter, the piazza is in the summer. 
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show, or, reading the lively pages of 
the latest plotless novel, can observe 
the grotesque gyration of Miss Blue- 
more, who is taking lessons on the bicy- 
cle. The piazza, by the way, is pleas- 
ant, too, for the air of elevation it gives 
one — the ease, for instance, with which 
one can look down upon the passers-by. 
That youthful couple, completely ab- 
sorbed in each other, start unconsciously 
on becoming aware suddenly that the 
pale green chair on the piazza is occu- 
pied. They walk by in silence, and 
not until well past the house do they 
venture to speak to each other louder 
than a whisper. Evidently they were 
embarrassed on seeing you sitting there ; 
but that is no fault of the piazza— 
rather it is one of its advantages. How 
pleasant, too, to sit there, before the 
sun has stoien around the corner of 
your dwelling and to take with negli- 
gent urbanity the morning mail from 
the letter carrier, and open your cor- 
respondence, lounging luxuriously back 
into the arms of the c »mfortable wicker. 
Here, indeed, is a place for revery and 
thought, for reading and for simply do- 
ing nothing. What poet will sing the 
praises of the piazza, as Cowper dedi- 
cated his muse, in his greatest poem, to 
the sofa? A poet’s verse might be 
wedded to unholier themes. Blest be 
the man who invented the piazza ! 


A Surplus That even a most inter- 
of Brie-a-Brac acting ‘“fad’’ may be 
overdone, many of us have been made 
painfully aware in many ways. The 
collecting of bric-a-brac is in point. 
One unfortunate (of course he was a 
man) thus voices his emotions through 
a daily paper: ‘‘I don’t know much 
about Sévres and Worcester ware or 
Beauvais tapestry, but I know that, 
whether they are priceless or not, they 


are a nuisance in any but the most spa- 
cious rooms, and should even then be 
arranged in cases along the walls, and 
not left to be knocked down or swept 
off tables by careless servants or absent- 
minded guests. Too much bric-a-brac 
is an incentive to profanity and an en- 
courager of nerves. It makes the most 
graceful of guests a laughingstock to 
those who have once safely made the 
passage in and around the tables which 
fill the drawing-room, but who are by 
no means safe until they find themselves 
at the front door.”’ 


The Fashion The ‘‘ vagaries of fash- 

ion’’ are well illustrated 
in the history of the handkerchief, which 
is thus briefly presented by a writer in 
the Woman’s Home Companion : The 
introduction of snuff into polite society 
under the Georges brought the hand- 
kerchief into very prominent use, and 
it became an art to handle it with cle- 
gance and grace under the very trying 
circumstances of endeavoring to con- 
ceal a sneeze. Among the French, for- 
merly, to make even the most casual 
reference to the handkerchief was con- 
sidered the height of vulgarity. French- 
women, if they carried them, contrived 
never to show thei, and this ridiculous 
practice prevailed cven on the stage, 
where no actresswould dare to carry one, 
no matter how heartrending a scene she 
might have to appear in. But this ab- 
surd prejudice, if such it may be called, 
was removed by the Empress Josephinc, 
who used to carry a dainty handker- 
chief with a deep lace border, which she 
would often raise to her lips. Her ex- 
ample being followed by her ladies-in- 
waiting, and later by the entire court, 
the handkerchief was soon raised to the 
position which it has retained ever since 
as an accessory to woman’s dress. 
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QUIET HOURS Fok 
THE QUICK -WITTED 


No. 446— Prize Anagram 
Bible Localities 
For this month we turn to the sacred 
volume, and find in our Anagram fifty 
of the more or less familiar places men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
It isa very simple Anagram ; be sure 


to have the answer perfect. 
Halt a game of sad cost. 
2 Far maple, Simon. 
3 Often Cyrus try pouch. 
4 He hops both of his linens. 
5 Dates here. 
6 Don’t smoke if on high. 
O can a fat hen land ? 
Be neat, worn fool! 
Ifer polo-bone hint. 
10 A saint he sold a fry. 
1 Brag battle, honey. 
12 Arch fire be throve. 
13 Help Day get font. 
14 Dim hope neat fable. 
15 On what lone feat here. 
16 A rat! O Amos, I am in fun. 
17 Lemon am curt. 
18 Oh glen shaft done. 
19 Yea, if it try to hatch. 
20 He beheld jute foam. 
21 Hold or taste if mean. 
22 Fie! Go, then, dear Ned. 
23 Do witness near his life. 
24 Cans of dirty stone soda. 
25 Ada hurled June jams. 
26 Oh set hook brink. 
7 kine port bat halo. 
28 Ha! I feel age stole. 
29 Presson! Warn Fidela. 
30 Cool morn shops. 
31 Iam for all that base. 
2 Omit those love fun. 
33 Favor bonely pin cob. 
34 Taste of a cord, John. 
35 He fatal lovely, eh? 
36 Sane duty, create foghorn. 
37. Feast been lot of horn. 


38 Hast hand for Nile? 

39 of ham, be slain! 

40 O spoil float home. 

41 Strive, pure heart, her gate. 
2 Cleave a mud halt. 

43 Bend, votary, hone faith. 

44 Nero rock hotbed. 

45 I told Hafed glean. 

46 A long face —a lie. 

47 King Dot, fog home. 

48 I got agin eel for a hat. 

49 A hil-hol half chit he. 

50 Gizom me Turin. 

Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First’ Prize—An “ILLUMINATED 
Hoty BIBLE,”’ publishers’ price, $7.00. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year’s 
subscription to either Harper’s,Century, 
or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize—‘‘ A HANDBOOK OF 
INVALID COOKING,’’ published by the 
Century Company — an invaluable book 
in any home. 


Special Prizes — A year’s subscrip- 
tion to Good HovusEKEEPING will be 
given to each contestant sending in a 
perfect solution of this Anagram, but 
not winning one of the above prizes. 


Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and tf found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just toall 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 
Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 
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Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,”’ which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, September 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goopo 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram: 
444.— Noted Events in American History 
{ John Brown’s raid in Virginia; October 

16-18, 1859. 
2 William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians; 


1682. 

3 Treason of Benedict Arnold; September 
21, 1780. 

4 Discovery of petroleum; August 28, 1859. 

5 The World's Fair at Chicago; 1893. 

6 The Custer massacre; June 25, 1876. 

7 Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; Oc- 
tober 19, 1781. 

8 The Draft Riots in New York; July 13-16, 


1863. 

9 Sherman’s March through Georgia; Nov. 
16-Dec. 21, 1864. 

10 Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga; Octo- 
ber 17, 1777. 

11 The war with Mexico; 1845-1848. 

12 Lee's surrender at Appomattox; April 9, 
1865. 

13 Completion of Union Pacitic Railroad; 
May 10, 1869. 

14 The purchase of Alaska; June 20, 1867. 

15 Themassacreof Wyoming; July 3, 4, 1778S. 

16 The settlement of Jamestown; May 13, 
1607. 

17 Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay; May 1, 
1898. 

18 Burning of Washington; August 24, 1514. 

19 Secession of South Carolina; December 


20, 1860. 

20 The acquisition of Louisiana; April 30, 
1803. 

21 Bombardment of Fort Sumter; April 12, 
1861. 


22 The Boston Tea Party; Dec. 16, 1773. 
23 Defeat cf General Braddock; July 9, 1755. 
24 Siege of Vicksburg; May 19-July 4, 1863. 
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25 Cession of the Northwest Territory; 17S6- 
1802. 

26 Destruction of the Battleship Maine; Veb- 
ruary 15, 1898. 

27. +The first Continental Congress; September 
5) 1774- 

28 Invention of the electric telegraph; April, 
1837. 

29 Battle of the Monitor with the Merrimac; 
March 9, 1862. 


30 «French and Indian war; 1754-1763. 

31 Battleof New Orleans ; January 8, 1815. 
32. The Battle of Gettysburg; July 1-3, 1863. 
33 Declaration of the Monroe Doctrine ; De- 


cember 2, 1823. 

4 Abolition of slavery; December 15, 1865. 

5 Impeachment of President Johnson ; 1868. 

6 Assassination of President Lincoln; April 
14, 1865. 

37. Ratification of the Constitution ; 1758S. 

38 The Dred Scott decision; March 6, 1857. 

39 Discovery of gold in California; Jan., 1848. 

40 Invention of the cotton gin; 1793. 

4t Declaration of Independence; July 4, 1776. 

2 The Missouri Compromise; 1820. 

43 Destruction of Cervera’s Spanish fleet ; 
July 3, 1898. 

44 Verry’s victory on Lake Erie; September 
10, 1813. 

45 Shooting of President Garfield; July 2, 
1881. 

46 Building of the Erie canal; 1817-1525 

47 Washington’s Farewell to the Army ; De- 
cember 4, 1753. 

48 Surrender of Port Hudson ; July 9, 1863. 

49 The Philadelphia Centennial ; 1876. 

50 The Landing of the Pilgrims; December 
21, 1620. 


This Anagram was published in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for July, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : 

First Prize — WEBSTER'S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Mrs. T. W. Rich- 
ards, 4812 Fairmount avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscrip- 
tion to GoOD HOUSEKEEPING and one 
(selection ) magazine subscription, Miss 
Ada M. Belfield, 5738 Washington ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Prize—A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. W. R. 
Drake, 161 Grove st., Providence, R. I. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE 


FE are now at the opening of another 

school year. As these pages go 
through the press there is a quiet bustle 
in several million homes, more or less, 
in the preparation of John and Mary, 
their sisters and brothers, for another 
period of schooling. The vacation sea- 
son is over, and now again the children, 
in common with their elders, are taking 
up in sober earnest the duties of that 
life which The child is to 
be trained and prepared ; the adult is 
to employ his training and preparation ; 


real.’’ 


it is only a step from one condition to 
the other. 


Thoughtful people are coming to re- 
alize more and more the close connec- 
tion which must of necessity exist be- 
tween the home and the school ; and 
how the efficiency of the one, to-day, 
has the most important bearing upon 
the efficiency — even the happiness and 
the life — of the other that is to be. The 
child is no longer — save from the most 
thoughtless homes — sent to school that 
the parent may be relieved from noise 
and care; but goes for training, dis- 
cipline, and the fitting for a successful 
part in the great battle of Iie. This 
central thought will be found empha- 
sized in various portions cf this number 
of Goop HousEKErPING, where the 
views of widely separated writers coin- 
cide with an almost remarkable unity. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


It is sufficiently important, especially 
at this time, to additionally receive 
editorial mention and emphasis. 


The close relations, if properly un- 
derstood, between the home and the 
school, invite corresponding relations 
between the parent and the teacher, as 
mutually interested in the child and its 
development. 
son for every mother to cultivate ac- 


There is an especial rea- 


quaintance with the teacher having 
charge of her children. Such acquaint- 
ance enables teacher and mother to 
confer together regarding any peculiar 
trait of the child. 
nature remains unchanged, most chil- 
will distinctive 
These traits the mother will understand, 
but manifestly the teacher cannot, until 
after a more or less extended period of 
acquaintanceship. 
liarities are understood, the teacher is 


So long as human 


dren possess traits. 


Unless these pecu- 


working much in the dark — merely ex- 
perimenting with the child placed in her 
charge. It is easy, very easy, for her 
to do some child a wholly unmeant in- 
justice ; it is impossible for her to attain 
the best results, without a full under- 
standing of the delicate litthke human 
mechanism which she is operating. 
With a full understanding, teacher and 
parent will plan together for the ad- 
vancement of the child. It will be 
much better when this is the case, than 
when there of child 
parent — even though it may be an in- 


is a union and 
sensible one — against the teacher. All 
this, of course, providing that the teacher 
is imbued with the spirit worthy of her 
exalted station — and no others should 
be called to or retained in the sacred 
office. 


But the parent should do more than 
this. Father or mother, or both act- 
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ing together, should be familiar with 
the studies assigned to their children, 
and the text-books employed. While 
there are certain fundamentals which 
children are expected to master in 
common, the clective list should be 
made even broader than it is, with a 
view to its adaptation to the circum- 
stances, tastes, and purposes of the 
child. Frequent changes are of neces- 
sity made in school text-books, and 
through human weakness, of one kind 
or another, it sometimes happens that 
unworthy selections are made. One 
parent may not be able to eliminate 
such a book, after its adoption by 
school authorities ; but if his cause is 
just it is not difficult to join forces with 
other parents, and so secure the desired 
end. 


Is the building suitable for its pur- 
poses? Are the rooms properly ar- 
ranged? These are questions of the 
most vital importance. Any and every 
building used for school purposes should 
be capable of thorough ventilation and 
comfortable temperature in the summer, 
looking to an avoidance of serious heat 
in even the warmest days ; it should be 
capable of equally thorough ventilation 
and a comfortable degree of warmth in 
the winter. These are not to be re- 
garded as finical points; they are of 
the greatest importance to the health 
and so to the life of the child, and any 
building which does not permit of these 
conditions being attained, is unworthy 
the position of a schoolhouse, and 
should be unsparingly condemned for 
such use. 


Then the eyesight of the children. 


How much attention has been given to 
that subject? Does a proper volume 
of light fall in a proper manner upon 


the desk where the child’s books must 
lie while he is in study? It is claimed 
that the sight of American children is 
proverbially imperfect, and steadily be- 
coming worse. Whether this claim be 
true or not, sight is the most priceless 
human sense ; not all the scientific skill 
in the world can compensate for its im- 
pairment, and it should be most zeal- 
ously protected. The child may not 
understand, the architect may not think, 
the school committee may not care, the 
teacher may be powerless; but the 
parent must understand, and think, and 
care, and collectively he has all needed 
power. 

Nor are the sanitary arrangements to 
be overlooked. The world may be 
made sweet and clean and_ healthful, 
including the world of the school, if 
only we will. The importance of this 
topic cannot be overestimated, and the 
daily lessons of life are all the argument 
that need be advanced in behalf of the 
utmost care and consideration. In the 
same connection it should be seen that 
the seats provided for the children are 
worthy of their occupancy and adapted 
to their needs. It is hard enough at 
best for the restless child to spend 
weary hours under the restraints nec- 
essary in the schoolroom ; they should 
not be made unnecessarily hard. 


And while these important matters 
are under consideration, let us come 
back to the home itself and utter a word 
of pleading with regard to the too-often- 
neglected ‘‘school lunch.’’ In the 
cities children are usually able to reach 
their homes for the midday meal, but 
not so in country places. Where lunch 
is carried it should be plain, nourishing, 
appetizing, and hygienically correct. 
With a little thought and care all of 
these factors may be combined. 
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MOON’S PHASES 


THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


(Standard astern Time) 


@New Moon, 4d. 10h. 33m.P.M. SEPTEMBER, 1899 OFullMoon, 19d. Th. 31m. A.M, 


) First Quarter, 12d. 4h. 49m. P. M. 


Then Earth has its fullest and ripest days 
Bricf rest between summer and fall; 

And yet with a boding of end of ways, 

For old Earth’s fullness never stays, 
But ever must follow Queen Nature’s call. 


C Last Quarter, 26d. 10h. 2m. A.M. 


MEMORANDA 
3 Sun 
4 Mon 
5 Tue 
6 Wed 
7 Tho 
8 Fri 
9 Sat 
10 Sun 
11 Mon 
12 Tue 
13 Wed 
14 Thu 
15 Fri 
10 Sat 
17 Sun 
18 Mon 
19 Tue 
20 Wed 
21 Thu 
22) Fri 
23 Sat 
24 Sun 
25 Mon 
26 Tue 
27. Wed 
28 Thu 
29 ri 


A Busy Month 


September should be a busy month. People 
are back from their vacations, and the schools 
have reopened. Houses are to be put in order, 
and the children prepared for their educational 
tour, during the first few days. 

After this has been done comes the broader 
duty of preparing for the cool days and cooler 
nights of autumn, now athand. The children’s 
garmentsare to be the first consideration ; then 
those for the adult members of the family. The 
heating apparatus of the house, whatever its 
nature, should be thoroughly overhauled and 
put in condition for another tour of duty ; more 
clothing will be required for the beds, and that 
should be provided in readiness for any unex- 
pected demand. There are lots of little matters 
about the house that will need attention — how 
much better to take time by the forelock than to 
be caught unprepared ! 

If the living rooms are to be brightened dur- 
ing the winter by the bloom and greenness of 
plants, there wil! be many preparations to make 
while the September days are passing. Bulbs 
are to be procured and given care, pots pro- 
vided, other arrangements to be made, if we 
would guard against later disappointments. 

Those who are so fortunate as to have an 
outdoor garden will find not a few things to do 
looking to the future. First of all is to realize 
and candidly admit the mistakes of the season 
now closing ; the next and more important isto 
guard against their repetition. Strawberry and 
other small fruits may properly be set out in 
the autumn, and the ground may be prepared 
in advance for the duties of spring. 

And then—never forget to remember the 
poor and unfortunate of carth, whom we have 
always with us.”’ 
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